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Sundstrand Machine Power 
saves hours of man power 
and woman power . . . 
Thousands of man and woman hours 


have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 


the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- | 


ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 
clerks. 


’ Because of the simple “10 Figure Key” 


keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be acquired 
quickly by anyone. 


Connecticut, roudly 
Army-Navy“. 


Our factory at 


awarded forthe 
precision instru- 


Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 

Fisher office will bring you, without 

obligation, interesting information on 

how your payroll department can save 

hours of man power and woman power. 
* * 


Sundstrand Payroll A ing Machi: are ilable 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Accounting Machine Division 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Inquiries Invited 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


INVESTMENT DEALERS 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


SEABOARD AIRLINE 
RAILWAY CO. 


Comparison of aggregate market val- 
ues of railroads with their earnings 
shows that the securities of roads in 
reorganization are still substantially 
under-priced relative to solvent roads. 


Our eight-page study, which includes 
our valuation of the proposed new 
securities is available to investors. 


E. W. CLUCAS & CO. 


_Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5 
Digby 4-1515 


American Water Works &Electric 5s,1975 
Atlantic Coast Line 5% ctfs. 
Community Water Service 6s, 1946 
Ohio & Little Kanawha 5s, 1950 
Provident Loan Society ctfs. 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1{-897 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account", a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 


Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 
curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpora- 
tions, etc. Send — | description for price offered. 


WEBBE 
415-K WALNUT St. DANVILLE, ILL. 
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A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights of our second full year of wartime operation 


H°” WELL American industry is doing its war- 
time job is now known to the American public. 
They know that during 1943 production miracles 
were performed to make our fighting men the best 
equipped in the world. 

The road to Victory will be hard and long. We 
must continue to supply our armed forces with 
everything they need. But some day peace will come 
and American industry will face the enormous task 
of converting our factories from war production to 
the making of the many things we want and need. 


The problems will be difficult. We at Johns- 
Manville are facing these problems squarely, with 
full recognition of our responsibilities and our obli- 
gations to the public, to the Johns-Manville men 
and women now in service, to our present employees 
and to our stockholders, 


* 
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We now have $10,000,000 deposited in a Fund for 
Deferred Expenditure to meet the unusual con- 
tingent obligations created by war, to care for capi- 
tal expenditures which would have been made during 
the war years if it had not been for war conditions, 
and to help finance necessary post-war developments. 

Part of this Fund is intended for the peacetime 
expansion we believe probable, and will help pro- 
vide employment for our men and women now in 
the armed services when they return. In such ex- 
pansion will lie the future opportunities for all of us. 

We know that our obligations can be met only 
by devoting all our abilities and intelligence to 
keeping our company sound and healthy, and by 
anticipating and preparing for the future. 

We publish below highlights of our annual statement 
as a report on the progress we have made in 1943. 


Total Income 


For all costs (except those shown below) 
To employees for salaries and wages 


To government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


$10714 million 
$ 48 million 
$ 431% million 
$ 1143 million 
$ 2 million 
$ 2% million 


* Wages and salaries in 1943 were 17% greater than 
in 1942. Employees numbered 14,100 or 1,100 less 
than the year before. 


* Taxes were equivalent to $13.56 per share of com- 
mon stock or $817.64 per employee. 


* Earnings after taxes were 4/4 cents per dollar of 
total income, compared to 5 cents last year. 


* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock and $2.25 per share on the common stock. 


* Army-Navy “E” awards were made at our Man- 
ville, N. J., and Lompoc, Calif., factories and a 
second “E” award was made at the Kansas Ord- 
nance Plant built and operated for the War Depart- 
ment by Johns-Manville. 


* More than a thousand products manufactured by 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


Johns-Manville will continue to focus all its energies 
on the production of war materials needed by our 


fighting forces, and repeats its pledge that—when 
peace is won—we again will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 
our country is fighting. 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 
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Those desiring more complete information should re- 
fer to a booklet containing the formal Annual Report 
to Stockholders which we will be glad to furnish on 
request. Address, Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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INVENTORY TRENDS— 
SIGNAL FOR THE 


Although total business volume has shown signs 
of leveling off in recent months, inventories have 
continued to increase. Inventory control prob- 
lem must be met squarely before the war’s end 


he problem of excessive inven- 
tories—the cause of numerous 
bankruptcies in the early 1920s—is 
already with us. Difficulties caused 
by surplus stocks (of raw materials, 
semi-finished and finished goods) 


have appeared sporadically and the’ 


record thus far does not reveal any 
widespread development of this type 
of maladjustment. But even the few 
instances which are clearly in evi- 
dence serve to remind us that un- 
wieldy inventories will be one of the 
worst headaches of the business com- 
munity at the end of the war unless 
safeguards are carefully prepared. 

Just how prevalent the condition 
may be at the present time cannot be 
gauged by anyone who does not have 
access to “restricted” records in 
Washington. When government offi- 
cials talk for publication, wide differ- 
ences of opinion are frequently mani- 
tested. 

Although total copper stocks are 
estimated to amount to 70 per cent 
of the entire requirements for 1937— 
a year of relatively high peacetime 
business volume, the WPB recently 
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decided that it would not be safe to 
relax restrictions on civilian con- 
sumption. Almost simultaneously, it 
was announced that Rhodesian cop- 
per production would be reduced 20 
to 25 per cent because of curtailed 
purchases by the British Government. 
Consumption of copper reached a new 
all-time high in 1943, but the first 
statistics released by the Copper In- 
stitute since May, 1942, showed a 
sharp drop in use in December be- 
cause of cut-backs in ordnance pro- 
grams. A later report shows a further 
decline in January. 


CAUSE OF CONFLICTS 


Such conflicts often result from the 
conservatism of military procurement 
officials who naturally wish to be pre- 
pared for all eventualities. Neverthe- 
less, definite signs of excessive accu- 
mulations of some commodities are 
not lacking. Mercury recently dropped 
to a level about $60 per flask below 
the ceiling price. On February 17, 


the Defense Supplies Corporation of-- 


fered 30 million pounds of wool at 
auction in Boston. This auction was 


held despite strong protests from the 
industry that sales of such large Gov- 
ernment stocks would disrupt the 
market. 

In this instance, Washington freely 
admits the existence of an oversupply 
problem, which the Department of 
Agriculture attributes to the greatly 
improved shipping situation. Last 
week the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee started discussions of possible 
means for disposing of some 500 mil- 
lion pounds of foreign and domestic 
wool owned by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Secretary of 
Commerce assured a group gf Con- 
gressmen that there would be no fur- 
ther sales of foreign wool from the 
330 million pound inventories of the 
DSC pending a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation in the wool mar- 
ket. 

In the case of wool, the size of the 
government-held inventories has be- 
come a matter of public knowledge, 
but there is still a great deal of se- 
crecy surrounding stocks of most 
strategic materials held by govern- 
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ment agencies. In view of the pre- 
dominant role played by the War and 
Navy Departments, the RFC subsid- 
iaries and other government agencies 
in the war economy, it is generally 
feasible to analyze the situation only 
on the basis of statistics issued by 
private trade organizations (where 
permitted) and the figures released in 
the Industry Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The January report of the Copper 
Institute shows stocks of refined cop- 
per in hands of producers at 45,933 
tons, a decline of 6,128 tons from De- 
cember, but the statistics covering de- 
liveries of foreign copper suggest that 
inventories of the Metals Reserve 
Company (RFC) increased substan- 
tially. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute reports that stocks 
of slab zinc rose 20,645 tons in Janu- 
ary to a new record high of 194,311 
tons. This total does not include 
stocks of foreign slab zinc owned by 
the MRC or supplies of government- 
owned zinc concentrate. 

The obvious remedy for excessive 
accumulations of primary products is 
to cut down the volume of domestic 
production and of imports. It was re- 
cently announced that the WPB 
would close down twelve aluminum 
production lines. However, it is often 
politically difficult to shut off the 


sources of production. The WPB 
first announced that twenty aluminum 
lines would be closed, but reconsid- 
ered it$ decision after protests from 
the Pacific Northwest. During the re- 
cent discussions of the wool problem, 
a representative of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association stated that the 
U. S. Commercial Company (RFC 
subsidiary) had bought, a short time 
ago, 2 million pounds of wool from 
Iceland “for international political 
reasons.” 


UPWARD TREND 


The monthly Industry Survey of 
the Commerce Department includes 
estimates of inventories held by man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
Manufacturers’ inventories followed 
a steady upward trend from 1940 to 
January of 1943. The estimate for 
that month was close to $17.7 billion, 
compared with approximately $12 
billion at the beginning of 1941. 
Wholesalers’ and retailers’ inven- 
tories also expanded sharply during 
1941 and part of 1942, but began a 
pronounced downward trend follow- 
ing the imposition of severe restric- 
tions on civilian production in the 
spring of that year. 

Both trends were entirely in line 
with expectations under the condi- 
tions which prevailed. The huge in- 


crease in total volume of manufactur- 
ing output necessitated a correspond- 
ing expansion of working inventories. 
Curtailment of normal activities and 
the steadily increasing percentage of 
total production absorbed by the 
Government naturally resulted in a 
decline in distributors’ stocks. 


The most recent statistics, showing 
an increase in total business inven- 
tories of more than $1 billion from 
June 30 to the end of November, 
1943, do not conform so closely with 
the preconceived pattern. The over- 
all gain reflects not only a resumption 
of the upward trend in manufactur- 
ers’ stocks (which was arrested dur- 
ing the spring months of last year), 
but also a sizeable expansion of re- 
tailers’ ($341 million) and whole- 
salers’ ($235 million) inventories. 

The increase in retailers’ inven- 
tories (which had dropped $800 mil- 
lion from mid-1942 to mid-1943) 
was partly seasonal, in anticipation of 
the Christmas trade, but there is con- 
siderable evidence that it was facili- 
tated by a more plentiful supply of 
consumers’ goods. Despite frequent 
warnings of more serious and wide- 
spread scarcities and the difficulties 
of maintaining non-war production in 
the face of manpower shortages, in- 
dustry has been doing an impressive 

(Please turn to page 24) 


CHANGES IN LAWS NEEDED TO 
ENCOURAGE VENTURE CAPITAL 


ecrying some of the governmental 
D restrictions and other limitations 
currently in force as discouraging the 
use of venture capital, President 
Floyd B. Odlum of Atlas Corporation 
last week called attention to the fact 
that “the new, or unusual, must al- 
ways be undertaken, if progress is to 
be made.” 

Reporting to the shareholders the 
results of Atlas’ operations last year, 
Mr. Odlum also stated that the com- 
pany’s capital “can be properly called 
‘venture capital,’ in that it is capital 
not restricted by any charter limita- 
tion or hide-bound investment policy. 
Indeed, it is one of the largest pools 
of risk or venture capital in this coun 
try.” 

Stating that, besides attempting to 
keep abreast of the times and the ever- 


changing problems that are presented, 
the company’s management is study- 
ing possibilities in the postwar period, 
the report finds that “statements from 
various authoritative public sources 
indicate many of our public officials 
are alive to the need for changes in 
our laws that will open the way for 
venture capital to go to work in the 
postwar period. If such changes ma- 
terialize, there should, in consequence, 
be many attractive opportunities .. . 
following the war to participate in re- 
construction, reconversion, and devel- 
opment both at home and abroad.” 
The management of an enterprise 
such as Atlas Corporation knows 
whereof it speaks, for here is no or- 


‘dinary “investment trust,” but an or- 


ganization that has always followed 
the policy of seeking out so-called 


special situations that appear to pos- 
sess unusual profit potentialities. 
While Atlas’ 1943 year-end balance 
sheet showed portfolio holdings of 
$37.1 million of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks, most of 
which are listed on one or more of 
the security exchanges, there also is 
owned virtually all of the Rotary 
Electric Steel Company, valued at 
nearly $3.5 million, 89 per cent of the 
preferred stocks and 72 per cent of the 
common stock of Bonwit Teller, 
valued at $3.2 million, 65 per cent of 
the preferred and 75 per cent of the 
common stock of Franklin Simon & 
Company ($1.2 million), and 76 per 
cent of the capital stock of the Ogden 
Corporation ($7.7 million), which is 
a holding company for a number of 
public utility properties. 
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GROUP 
BUILDING STOCKS 
AVERAGING $15 


Four companies, whose products are non- 
competitive, which should be prime benefi- 
ciaries of the expected boom in construction 


sew, the war private housing 
and other building has been 
limited to war-housing construction 
or conversions and. other essential 
erections, with housing repairs limited 
to a ceiling of $200. With military 
projects nearing completion, and 
lower Federal appropriations for pub- 
lic war housing indicating a reces- 
sion in government-financed war 
housing units, there are grounds for 
the belief that 1944 will see some 
easing of restrictions on maintenance 
and repairs, even though there ap- 
pears no early likelihood of important 
changes in the limitations on new 
constructions and conversions. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Improvement in the raw material 
situation also is a factor of encourage- 
ment, though it must be recognized 
that the manpower shortage may act 
as a check on any important early 
expansion of operations for the 
benefit of the civilian. 

Estimates of postwar housing re- 
quirements range between 800,000 
and 1 million new homes annually 
for a period of ten years or more 
after the ending of the war. The 
estimates are based on surveys of the 
housing shortage, which is steadily 
growing more acute. At the time we 
entered the war there already was a 
shortage of lower-cost housing, and 
much of the construction permitted 


during the war has been of a semi- 
temporary character, erected to ac- 
commodate transient war workers. 
Many of these workers have their 
family roots elsewhere and plan to 
return to their former home areas 
when the end of hostilities brings 
reconversion to a peace economy. 
The shortage of housing will be- 
come even more apparent once the 
millions of men now in the armed 
forces return to civil life, many of 
them to set up their own homes for 
the first time, and the demand for 
medium cost housing will be further 
accentuated when the many families 
which have “doubled up” for the 
duration begin unscrambling them- 
selves and seek individual home units. 
With an average price of around 


15 and an indicated group yield of | 


slightly above 4.5 per cent, these 
four issues represent non-competi- 
tive companies which have contended 
successfully with wartime operating 
difficulties and may be expected to 
show better-than-average results in 
the early postwar years with the de- 
velopment of the anticipated boom in 
new construction : 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of heating, 
plumbing and ventilating equipment, 
produces also a variety of building 
accessories. Its prewar distribution 


Finfoto 


-——Earned per Share——, Divids. Rec. Indic. 

Common Stocks 1941 1942 1943 1943 Price Yield 

Amer. Rad & Standard San... $0.73 $0.52 $a0.32 $0.40 9Y% 4.2% 
de b2.56 b1.55 60.55 0.50 11 4.5 
2.35 2.18 1.04 0.90 20 45 


a—Nine months to September 30, vs. $0.30 in comparable 1942 period. b—Fiscal year ended 
October 31. c—Nine months to October 31, va. $1.37 in comparable 1942 period. 
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War's end should usher 
in boom in building 


covered the leading world markets. 
Normally it has depended largely on 
new housing, particularly residential 
constructions. 

With the swingover to war pro- 
duction many of the company’s nor- 
mal products were required in the 
construction of cantonments, but the 
larger part of its facilities was con- 
verted to the manufacture of parts 
for ships, airplanes, tanks, and guns 
and equipment used by other war 
plants. 


War business assures satisfactory 


medium term profits despite low unit 
prices, narrow margins and rising 
costs, while its participation in the 
postwar residential building boom 
should bring significant earnings im- 
provement. 


Celotex Corporation manufac- 
tures structural insulating and acous- 
tical materials and gypsum products. 
Through agreements with Certain- 
teed Products Corporation it han- 
dles a line of roofing and sidings, 
while hard board products obtained 
from Masonite Corporation are mar- 
keted under Celotex trade names. 
Its principal raw material is bagasse, 
the fibre remaining from sugar cane 
after the juice has been extracted. 

Celotex products are used exten- 
sively in wall construction, and for 
sheathing, flooring, insulation and 
other building purposes. About 65 
per cent of its prewar sales were to 
the building trades. Wartime busi- 
ness consists mainly of products used 
in the construction of quarters for 
the armed services and military bases, 
in war plants and for workers’ hous- 
ing. 

The declining sales for cantonmert 
and war plant use have been cush- 
ioned by increased demands for roof- 
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ing board and paneling for public 
and privately financed war housing. 


The Flintkote Company manu- 
factures various asphalt and asbestos- 
cement roofing and siding products, 
insulation boards, asphalt emulsions, 
rubber compounds and other prod- 
ucts, almost all of which were diverted 
to war use. Building products have 
been employed in war plant and 
military base constructions, while 
other products have been used in 
naval construction and airport run- 
ways. New products, mainly for use 
as fire retardants, camouflage and 
blackout devices, were developed also, 
and have contributed to wartime 
earnings. The major part of the Gov- 
ernment’s military construction pro- 
gram for which its products were used 
has been completed, but the demand 
continues heavy from war housing 
projects and for replacements and 
repairs, both for civilian and war use. 


The Glidden Company’s opera- 
tions in the building field are not its 
sole activity, of course, as its other 
principal products are vegetable oils 
and food products, naval stores, chem- 
icals, and rubber substitutes. How- 
ever, it does a large business in paints, 
varnishes and other protective cov- 
erings, and has a large stake in any 
building program. Its wartime busi- 
ness has included paints and var- 
nishes for war materials and con- 
structions, and for camouflage and 
other military and naval equipment. 

The four issues are discussed here 
in the light of their expected shares 
in a postwar building boom. The list, 
as a group, is not suggested for the 
investment of a major portion of 
one’s funds, but rather as an addi- 
tion to existing portfolios or as sub- 
stitutions for less attractive issues. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO PAY DIVIDEND 


Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
50 cents a share on its ordinary stock, 
the first dividend to be paid by the 
company since April, 1932. The 
dividend is payable March 31. 

When dividends were discontinued 
in 1932 it marked the termination of 
50 years—interrupted only in 1895— 
of payments to ordinary sharehold- 
ers, the carrier having declared its 
initial dividend in 1882. 


CROSS CURRENTS 
THIS MARKET 


Trends have been widely divergent over the past 
several years. Here are the laggards and leaders 
since Pearl Harbor, and since the lows of 1942 


7. the course of any inquiry into 
security market conditions as an 
aid to determining probable future 
trends, it is essential that thorough 
study be accorded to past movements. 
Graphic or statistical presentations of 
price movements in themselves pos- 
sess no forecasting powers, but they 
do indicate how accurately the market 
as a whole may have appraised the 
importance of economic or political 
happenings, or the ultimate effect of 
such developments. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Security price movements reflect in- 
vestor-interpretation of current and 
coming events. The individual in- 
vestor may be as much as 100 per cent 
wrong in his conclusions as to the sig- 
nificance of major or minor happen- 
ings likely to influence security values. 
On the other hand he may be, though 
probably seldom is, 100 per cent right. 
Nevertheless, sooner or later the com- 

‘ posite of all investor opinion pretty 
closely approximates accuracy. The 


trend lines of the standard market 
averages attest to this. 

It is trite to comment that no two 
securities or groups of securities will 
be effected to the same extent by 
changes in any of the factors that help 
to create market values, but the obser- 
vation is not to be shunted aside. On 
the contrary it is important to develop 
the reasons for differences of behavior 
in different groups, much as a psycho- 
analyst will inquire into an indivi- 
dual’s reactions to incidents in his 
earlier life in order to establish a be- 
havior pattern which may clarify his 
present attitude and responsiveness. 

Along this line the investor will find 
much of both interest and value in the 
movements of prices for the 19 differ- 
en industrial stock groups shown in 
the tabulation, and in the relation they 
bear to each other and to the price 
indexes for the composite groups. 

The price indexes are those com- 
piled by Standard & Poor’s. The dates 
selected are December 3, 1941 (which, 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Cross Currents in the Stock Market 
*Weekly Stock Price April 29, 
354 Industrials ........ 78.5 62.4 95.1 —20.5 +212 + 525 
arr. 67.4 60.1 93.1 —10.8 +39.1. + 549 
72.6 53.1 86.5 —26.9 +19.1 + 62.9 
Agricultural Machinery 71.7 60.4 107.9 —18.5 +50.5 + 786 
Aircraft Mfg. ......... 131.3 101.6 93.6 —26 —27 — 79 
Air Transport ........ 168.9 107.1 242.4 —36.6 +435 +1263 
Automobiles .......... 56.3 56.3 104.6 0 +858 + 858 
75.6 68.7 1028 — 91 +36.0 + 49.6 
Beverages (Alcoholic). 77.4 64.5 134.5 —16.7 +73.8 +108.5 
Building Materials .... 42.3 36.9 66.0 —12.8 +56.0 + 788 
96.7 73.5 96.2 —2440 —05 + 30.7 
83.4 72.2 73.8 —134 + 22 
Electrical Equipment.. 68.9 57.4 89.1 —16.7 +29.3 + 55.2 
75.2 54.1 87.2 —28.1 +159 + 61.2 
Machinery ...........- 77.8 63.2 83.3 —18.8 + 7.1 + 318 
Office Equipment ..... 66.0 54.7 89.2 —17.1 +35.2 + 63.1 
tes ons 88.9 62.6 107.1 —29.6 +20.5 + 77.1 
EE egebeescavenitmene 81.0 72.4 83.4 —10.6 + 3.0 + 15.2 
73.4 65.8 90.5 —10.4 +233 + 375 
66.9 58.1 118.3 —132 +4767 +1035 
Tires & Rubber Goods 768 55.9 150.3 —27.2 +95.7 +168.9 
Tobacco Products .... 60.3 46.5 70.3 —229 +166 + 512 

*Standard & Poor’s Indexes: 1935-1939 = 100. 
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Finfoto 
ast week, the Missouri Pacific 
reported net earnings of $16.5 
million for 1943 against $30.6 million 
in the preceding year, but the bonds 
advanced to new highs. With a few 
exceptions, railroad earnings are ex- 
pected to be lower this year because 
of rising operating expenses and 
taxes and prospects of relatively small 
further gains in traffic. Nevertheless, 
speculative rail bonds continue to 
make a better showing than any other 
section of the market. 
There are numerous reasons: indi- 
cations that 1944 earnings, although 
generally lower, will still be at very 


counts of 25 per cent or more from 
equivalent values in successor com- 
panies’ securities until the legal pro- 
cedure established under reorganiza- 
tion laws is largely completed. As 
the time for consummation of the re- 
organization plan and issuance of the 
new securities approaches, the gap 
is narrowed. As each important step 
toward winding up court proceedings 
is accomplished, the old bonds ad- 
vance. Thus, Western Pacific first 5s 
(which sold below 40 last year) are 
now. quoted around 93. Final orders 
terminating the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are expected in the near future. 


TIMETABLE RAIL 
REORGANIZATIONS 


The time factor is very important in 
the market for reorganization rail bonds 


an agreement on a final plan accept- 
able to the various classes of bond- 
holders, the ICC and the Court. 
Nevertheless, the belated filing of the 
trustees’ plan represented progress 
and helped the market for bonds of 
this road. 

Most of the roads in receivership 
or Section 77 trusteeship are much 
closer to emergence from the courts. 
Precedents established by Supreme 
Court rulings (on appeals) in 1943, 
new rulings by the ICC, and the de- 
sire of District Courts to expedite 
completion of pending cases are help- 
ing to accelerate reorganization. 


i satisfactory levels; wider recognition In a few cases, prospects for com- Several important reorganizations 

: of progress made in building up cash _ pleting reorganization are still remote. should be completed within the next 

‘ positions and reducing debt; and less- It has not been practicable to formu- few months, and it is possible that 

1 ening pessimism over postwar pros- late a plan for the Central R.R. of | the majority will be consummated be- 

y pects. In the market for defaulted New Jersey because of protracted liti- fore the end of the year. Recognition 

e rail bonds, there is also a special in- gation over State tax liabilities. The of this progress, and of the values 

fluence of major importance: the time first plan for the Central of Georgia offered by securities of the new com- 

4 factor in reorganization procedure. _ was filed recently, but it will presum- panies, will maintain strong buying 

, The old bonds usually sell at dis- ably require many months to obtain interest in reorganization rails. 

*Fixed Charges 
Times Earned 
and, % Earned Cash November 30 

on Income Bonds (000 omitted) 

Railroad: $1943 1942 1943 1942 Status of Reorganization: 

), Central of Georgia Ry. Co...........0005 1.79 1.96 $21,910 $10,321 Trustee filed initial reorganization plan 
January 28, 1944, calling for sharp scaling 
down of capitalization and fixed charges. 
Objections immediately filed by advisory com- 
mittee. 

Central R.R. of New Jersey..........+. i 1.34 1.98 5,261 8,342 While April 30, 1944, is latest deadline for 

submission of reorganization proposals, New 

| Jersey tax complications make further exten- 
| sions likely. 

| Chicago, Ind. & Louisville............... 2.20 1.66 7,642 5,521 On January 12, 1944, ICC announced modifica- 

| tions of its final reorganization plan, which 

| did not affect proposed capitalization or dis- 
| tribution of securities. 

) Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pacific........... $13.33 $8.81 123,959 53,941 Various modifications to the revised ICC plan 

. $80.60 $51.13 have been suggested. Nature of these objec- 

£79.43 £76.47 tions, however, are not such as to indicate 
any undue delay in reorganization progress 

from here out. 

| Chicago & North Western.............. $9.20 $9.07 92,456 49118 The court on February 4, 1944, approved 

| $31.24 $20.51 procedural steps toward completion of reor- 

ganization. Repeated attempts to change plan 
through litigation having failed previously, 
emergence of this carrier from the courts 
will not be long delayed. 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.......... 


[International Great Northern............ 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. M....... 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.......... 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad........ 


New York, Ontario & Western.......... 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.... 


St. Louis-San Francisco...............0. 


SE 


Seaboard Air Line Company............ 


3.08 2.62 80,907 36,292 
$9.68 $11.18 23,771 9,350 
$42.36 $50.47 
1.21 1.07 2,265 1,143 
3.69 2.75 19,476 6,127 
§2.58 §3.36 11,420 4,049 
11,574 8,628 
$64.53 £48.70 
$22.77 $16.43 
$7.32 $9.06 110,466. 71,819 
$163.60 4229.45 
$37.04 $52.32 
§2.40 §3.18 23,665 9,051 
2.91 2.51 54,924 40,395 
0.12 0.16 968 842 
1.73 1.39 3,845 2,611 
1.44 1.49 2,059 1,271 
2.02 2.18 33,655 19,782 
3.58 2.88 30,021 17,874 
2.18 0.92 56,075 18,194 
$26.18 $20.48 20.380 19,782 
$54.60 $41.25 


‘The revised ICC plan issued January 3, 1944, 
provides for a capitalization of $356 million 
with cash distributions of $38 million. Fixed 
interest charges amount to only $1.7 million 
annually. Despite probable objections, early 
court certification is indicated. 


February 21 has been fixed as the time limit 
for completing the record on the appeal 
against reorganization plan approved by ICC 
and District Court. Future developments will 
depend upon Federal Court action. 


Controversies between major interests sug- 
gest long delay in completion of reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. 

Despite further postponement in hearings to 
March 1, simple capital structure and present 
stage of developments make termination of 
proceedings possible within a year. 


(Part of MOP system.) Reorganization pros- 
pects depend upon outcome of ICC hearings 
on compromise plan for Missouri Pacific. 


Except for details in issuance of new securi- 
ties, reorganization is completed. 


‘Compromise plan, submitted by majority 
bond group, is before the ICC. Time element 
in reorganization will depend upon ICC action 
on this plan. 

(Part of MOP system.) Strong statistical 
position of bonds assures favorable treatment 
in reorganization, 

Despite court efforts to accelerate reorganiza- 
tion, threats of new litigation suggest further 
delay. ICC accepted court amendments to 
reorganization plan Feb. 12. 


Low earning power continues a determent to 
early presentation of a workable reorganiza- 
tion plan. Drastic reduction in capitalization 
and fixed charges inevitable. 


Numerous objections to ICC examiner’s plan 
suggests further delay in bringing this com- 
pany out of the courts. 


Court approved reorganization plan in Sep- 
tember, 1943, and appointed 3 managers. Ter- 
mination. of proceedings is possible by year- 
end. 


ICC hearings began on February 16 on com- 
promise reorganization plan. 


ICC reorganization plan approved by court 
February 8, 1944. The next step is its submis- 
sion to various classes of creditors for voting. 


Upon approving reorganization plan in De- 
cember, 1943, court observed that reorganiza- 
tion should be effected, bankruptcy proceed- 
ings started or receivership dismissed. Reor- 
ganization managers have already chartered 
a new company to take over S.A.L. records 
upon completion of court proceedings. 


Supreme Court rejection of appeals against 
the plan suggests early completion of reor- 
ganization. 


*Ist figure refers to fixed charge cuverage; 2nd figure (if any) refers to the percentage earned on class “A” income bonds; 3rd figure (if any) refers 


to class “B” income bonds. {¢Estimated; on old capitalizations unless otherwise indicated. tOn proposed new capitalizations. §I 


n reorganization 


Missouri Pacific, it is proposed to consolidate I.G.N. and N.O.T. & M. {Small charges on $2.6 million equipment certificates; otherwise no fixed interest 


obligations. 


WAR OUTPUT 
OF AUTO INDUSTRY 


ighting aircraft valued at more 
than $5,030 million were deliv- 
ered to the Government by the auto- 
mobile industry in 1942 and 1943, 


according to a summary prepared by 


the Automotive Council for War 
Production, which also noted that 


8 


1,038 of the motor industry’s princi- 
pal plants have been converted to 
war work, 

The aircraft production, the Coun- 
cil added, is equivalent to 194 squad- 
rons of 15 heavy bombers, 30 me- 
dium bombers, and a_ protecting 
cover of 90 fighting planes. 

In addition the industry produced 
during the period the equivalent of 
174 armored divisions, each with 


3,314 vehicles and tanks, and deliv- 
ered the equivalent of 2,000 subchas- 
ers and 2,154 motor torpedo boats. 

Guns and parts produced, valued 
at $1,150 million, were equal to 
15,000 of the 90-mm type of anti-air- 
craft guns and 465,000 of the 50 cali- 
ber type of machine guns. Ammuni- 
tion produced during the two years 
covered by the Council’s report was 
valued at $500 million. 
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WHY UTILITY 
ISSUES HAVE 
MARKED TIME 


Market appears to be weighing Su- 


' preme Court rulings and proposed 
new policy on depreciation accounting 
Finfoto Turbines and Generators 
ublic utility stocks as a group had Court did not expressly repudiate the ly because some regulatory commis- 
- Pee of the best records of the va- principles laid down in Smyth v. sion declares the result to be reason- 
rious sections of the market in 1943, Ames and other leading rate cases, able, “viewed in its entirety,” it 
y and were showing a gradual but which held that a utility company is would perhaps have been preferable 
t steady upward trend in November- entitled to a fair return on the value from the standpoint of the utility in- 
a December. During most of January of the property devoted to public ser- vestor if the Court had declared ex- 
1 utility shares were marking time. It vice. The Court has never given a_ pressly in favor of the “prudent in- 
t may be partly coincidence, but the precise definition of “value.” It had vestment,” or even the “original cost” 
U. S. Supreme Court handed down ruled, in effect, that the governing theory of valuation. 
a its decision in the Hope Natural Gas factor is present value—i.e., value at Once the standards are removed, 
: case on January 3. A few weeks later, the time of the rate inquiry—and that the probabilities are that rate orders 
in another decision, the Court upheld neither original cost nor reproduction will have to be extremely unjust or 
) the authority of the Federal Power cost is necessarily present value. obviously confiscatory before the 
é Commission to order the elimination However, the Court’s earlier de- courts will hold that commissions 
? of alleged write-ups on the books of cisions held that reproduction cost have erred in their opinions as to 
n an American Power & Light subsid- new, as well as other factors, must be _ what is “‘reasonable.” 
\- iary. And more recently, the National given consideration. This tended to 
Association of Railway & Utility hold valuation of utility prices at a COST O8 VALUE? 
P Commissioners has been considering level substantially above original However, it is not probable that 
-. the adoption of a new policy on de- costs, since most of the existing utility valuation standards will be discard- 
preciation accounting. plant could not, in recent years, have ed. The effect of the decision is likely 
1- been replaced at prices close to origi- to be that Federal and State commis- 
RATE BASE nal cost. sions will accelerate the trend—evi- 
“ All three have an important bear- The nub of the Hope Gas decision dent for some years—toward estab- 
5. ing on the valuation of utility proper- is found in the declaration by Justice lishment of either the prudent invest- 
a ties. Valuation has significance not Douglas that “it is not the theory but ment or the original cost principle. 
* only as a base for fixing rates charged the impact of the rate order which This may be deduced readily from 
1- by utility companies, but also as a_ counts. If the total effect of the rate Chairman Olds’ comments. Further- 
‘d factor limiting the issuance of securi- order cannot be said to be unjust and more, the Supreme Court’s decision 
is ties and—in some cases—indirectly unreasonable, judicial inquiry under last January in the Northwestern 
controlling dividend payments. the act is at an end.” It is “the re- Electric case, upholding the FPC’s 
st Leland Olds, Chairman of the Fed- sult reached, not the method, which application of the uniform system of 
Fe eral ‘Power Commission, promptly is controlling.” accounts, points in this direction. 
hailed the Hope Natural Gas decision Under this system of accounts 
| as marking “the beginning of a new DISSENTING VIEW (generally accepted by State com- 
st era” in the regulation of utilities, and In the dissenting opinion, Justice missions), two types of “write-ups” 
as paving the way for “very large Jackson stated that “the Court sus- are required to be segregated: the 
* possible reductions” in electric as well tains this order as reasonable, but cost of acquisition over original cost 
- as gas rates. Mr. Olds said that the what makes it so or what could pos- at the time when the property was 
S. ruling gives “complete judicial ap- sibly make it otherwise, I cannot first devoted to public service, and 
d proval” to the “prudent investment learn.” The danger in the decision the excess of book value over the 
0 theory” of valuation, and that the lies in the fact that the Court seems cost to the present owner company. 
r- “fair value” principle, established un- to have thrown away all yardsticks of The FPC has ordered that these 
.. der Supreme Court decisions for valuation. However inexact, they “adjustments” be written off imme- 
i- nearly fifty years, had been “quietly have provided some protection for diately, or amortized over a period of 
rs laid to rest.” utility investments. If the judiciary several years. In the Northwestern 
1s The FPC Chairman probably went follows this lead, and henceforth up- Electric case, the Commission ordered 


2 little too far, since the Supreme 
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holds rate orders as reasonable mere- 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 


pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Consult in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 


and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1944 


Am. Superpower preference ad 


Position improved by gradual 1st 
pfd. retirement, stock may be held 
around 17 (N. Y. Curb) where risk 
is permissible. ($24 arrears on 1st 
pfd. total $1.4 million; $70.50 arrears 
on preference total $16.6 million.) 
From an original nearly 600,000 
shares in 1930, this utility investment 
company’s first preferred stock has 
been reduced to 70,125 shares in 
1942 and 57,400 in 1943, principally 
out of proceeds from securities sold. 
Recently offered 5 shares of Consoli- 
dated Edison plus $2, or 4 shares of 
American Gas & Electric plus $3.25, 
for each first preferred share. Net 
investment income in 1943 was 
slightly less than first preferred divi- 
dend requirements, but preference 
stock now has a net asset (market) 
value of $21.96 per share. 


Atlantic Refining B 

Growing integration is improving 
trade position; stock, now around 28, 
may be retained. (Ind. $1 an. div. 
yields 3.6%.) Preliminary statement 
showed 1943 net recovering sharply 
to $3.39 from $2.33 per share in 
1942, each after 75 cents contingen- 
cies but subject to incomplete renego- 
tiation. Company recently completed 
the No. 1 well on a property near 
Shuler Field, Ark., which has an esti- 
mated production of 50 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. Long primarily a 
refiner and marketer, Atlantic in re- 
cent years has grown significantly in 
production and in 1943 paid $14.8 
million for additional Texas proper- 
ties. (Also FW, Aug. 11.) 


Bristol-Myers B 

Improving earnings justify reten- 
tion at 44. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
4.5%.) Since it regained indepen- 
dence in 1933 (it dates back to an 
1887 partnership but was absorbed 
by Drug Incorporated merger in 
1929), company has shown striking 
earnings stability, showing slightly 


less than $3 per share only once 
($2.82 per share) in the ensuing 11- 
year period and paying dividends nev- 
er less than last year’s $1.90 total. 
The tentative statement for 1943 
shows record pre-tax earnings of 
$11.45 vs. $10.72 per share in 1942, 
and $4.02 vs. $3.69 after taxes. The 
subsidiary Cheplin Biological Labor- 
atories recently received an $850,000 
DPC contract for plant facilities in 
New York. 


Continental Can 

High current price-earnings ratio 
(at 34) reflects stock’s quality, com- 
pany’s normal earning power, and 
indications that profit nadir has been 
passed. (Indic. $1 div. yields 2.9%.) 
For the first time in three years, earn- 
ings for 1943 turned upward, amount- 
ing to $1.81 per share of stock. The 
result for 1942 was $1.77 per share; 
1941, $2.62; 1940, $2.82. Continen- 
tal’s wartime activities include assem- 
bling airplane parts, precision work 
on big gun parts, and of course all 
sorts of “tin” containers for a wide 
variety of items essential to warfare. 
Company has yet to benefit fully from 
numerous steps in diversification 
taken during and before the war, 
notably in fibre containers, synthetic 
impregnating resin plastics and clo- 
sures. 


Electric Storage Battery B+ 

At 42, may be retained for income, 
quality considered. (Reg. $2 an. div. 
yields 4.8%.) Forthcoming 1943 
report is expected to show little 
change from 1942’s $2.20 per share, 
and dividends are further protected 
by an excellent cash position. Some 
nine-tenths of current production is 
priority business, but this is mostly 
of normal products. Replacements 
usually contribute the greater part of 
automotive battery sales, making for 
stability, and continuous dividend 
record dates back 44 years. Com- 
pany’s Exide and Willard storage 


batteries find important non-automo- 
tive markets with railroads, utilities, 
radio, motion pictures, farm lighting, 
etc. 


Great Northern Iron Ore C+ 

Offers high speculative income, at 
15. (Single $2 Dec. div. yields 
13.3%.) This trust derives royalties 
from leading steel companies operat- 
ing its Minnesota (Missabe) proper- 
ties. Contracts usually provide for 
minimum payments, and “advance 
royalties” smooth out revenue cycles. 
Sharply reduced shipments (10.7 
million vs. 14.1 million tons), largely 
due to unfavorable lake traffic con- 
ditions, cut 1943 earnings before de- 
pletion to $1.71 from $2.24 per share 
in 1942, reported net dropping to 75 
from 77 cents. Variable dividends 
have been paid 37 years, excepting 
1932-33, and are usually more than 
half from depletion (63 per cent in 
1942), and such portion is non-tax- 
able. Last year’s dividends dipped 
into surplus, but $3.6 million cash 
and tax notes alone were still much 
more than double all liabilities. 


Hooker Electrochemical 

Price of about 33 is reasonable in 
relation to developed earning power. 
(Ind. $1.60 an. div. yields 4.8%.) 
Company last year earned $3.43 vs. 
$4.13 per share a year before, but the 
1942 results had included a $1.91 
special tax credit. Renegotiation of 
1942 contracts actually produced a 
small net credit, as provisions had 
been excessive, and a 30-cent renego- 
tiation reserve has been charged 
against 1943 income. Hooker owns 
the patents for the Townsend process 
of electrolytic decomposition of salt 
to produce caustic soda and chlorine. 
It: recently sold 50,000 shares of new 
$4.25 preferred stock to provide for 
redeeming $2.3 million bonds and $1! 
million 6% preferred, and to increase 
working capital. 


“Investment trusts and Over-the-Counter stocks 
not rated. 
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Kayser (Julius) & Co. B 

Current prices of around 18 seem 
amply supported by earning power, 
and retention of holdings is war- 
ranted. (Ind. $1 an. div. yields 
5.6%.) Company’s first (December) 
half returned $1.30 vs. $1.38 per 
share a year before and talk is being 
heard of increased dividends. Peace- 
time business is usually divided about 
half hosiery and one-fourth each 
gloves and other items, including un- 
derwear. War production is said to 
account for about a fifth of present 
output. Exports represent something 
like a third of normal business. Com- 
pany is without bonds or preferred 
stocks and about $20 of its $29.58 
book value is accounted for by net 
quick assets. 


Manhattan Shirt Bape 

Moderate holdings may be re- 
tained, at 19, on duration and post- 
war outlooks. (Reg. $1 an. div. and 
usual 25-cent Dec. extra yield 6.6%.) 
Relative stability reflects rigid adher- 
ence to high standards in Manhattan 
and Mansco shirts, pajamas, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs and newer 
sportswear, beach wear and neck- 
wear. In the November year, some 
profit pinch was evident in manufac- 
turing costs, increasing more than 
sales, but reported net held at $2.70 
vs. $3.03 per share. Company last 
year reduced outstanding notes from 
$2.4 million to $1.2 million. 


Mathieson Alkali B 

Price of 21 is not far from the 
war's low and only half the prewar 
1936 high. (Ind. $1 an. div. yields 
4.8%.) Reduced profit margins 
would have converted a gain in 1943 
sales into a decline in common earn- 
ings, except for the absence of a con- 
tingency reserve that had equaled 30 
cents per share the year before. Last 
year marked further strengthening of 
treasury position with the result that 
$5.8 million cash and U. S. Govern- 
ments were held at the year-end, as 
against $2.6 million current liabilities. 
In fact, cash and equivalent exceed- 


ed by $1 million all liabilities plus 


outstanding preferred stock. Last 
year’s net was subject to renegotia- 
tion, but a final ruling for 1942 con- 
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Postwar Status of European 


Dollar Bonds Analyzed 
Must Growing Wage Loads 


Overwhelm the Rails? 


tracts found no refund necessary for 
that year. (Also FW, Nov. 3.) 


Norfolk & Western A+ 

Among the best of the investment 
rails; recent price of 197 compares 
with a peacetime 1936 high of 310%. 
(Varying liberal divs. 42 consecutive 
yrs.; reg. $10 an. div. yields 5.1%.) 
Preliminary 1943 income account 
disclosed generally unexpected gains 
in December and 1943—the latter at 
$15.14 vs. $14.93 per share in 1942, 
on a $10.6 million (7.6 per cent) 
revenue increase. Company’s $400,- 
000 monthly accruals which proved 
more than adequate for wage in- 
creases, began last February, so 
monthly showings will be on com- 
parable wage bases from now on. 
(Also FW, Oct. 20.) 


Pitts. & West Virginia Cc 

A low-priced (14) speculative rail 
with dividend and merger possibili- 
ties. This small but important termi- 
nal and connecting road links Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie with Western 
Maryland in a short Great Lakes-to- 
Baltimore route and also includes a 
Pittsburgh belt line. Company holds 
13.3 per cent of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, controlled by New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Ultimate merger of all these 
roads is probable. Net advanced last 
year to $4.66 from $4.19 per share in 
1942, and the $15.37 per share total 
of the past five years exceeds present 
quotations. 


Simmons Company C+ 

Duration prospects have improved, 
and stock is decidedly in the peace- 
beneficiary category; recent price 26. 
(Paid 25 cents each in July and Oct., 
50 cents in Dec.; $1 total yields 


3.8%.) Reflecting the severe influ- 
ence of metal bed, coil spring and 
other furniture restrictions, last 
year’s June half net dropped to 96 
cents from $1.62 per share a year be- 
fore, but the closing December half 
should have brought total 1943 net 
nearer to 1942’s final $2.11. Relaxa- — 
tion of present restrictions appears in 
prospect and would prove highly con- 
structive, while reconversion is not 
counted a major problem and post- 
war civilian backlogs should be 
heavy. Subsidiaries are major pro- 
ducers of mattress tickings and nu- 
merous other fabrics. 


Sparks-Withington Cc 

Stock has risen from 1941 low of 
1 to present 5, where speculative 
risks are high. (1942 divs. totalled 
35 cents; paying 10 cents this 
month.) Once dependent upon horns, 
other automobile accessories and mis- 
cellaneous metal products, company 
established itself before the war as 
an important producer of Sparton 
radios and tubes, but had a poor 
earnings record. Unprecedented war 
output netted in the December (first 
fiscal) half 51 vs. 42 cents per share 
a year before, both after allowance 
for renegotiation. Management plans 
postwar production of radio, tele- 
vision and electronic devices, major 
household appliances, new automobile 
accessories and possibly entry into 
“a new field.” 


U. S. Playing Card B 

Stability of normal operations 
commends stock for income purposes, 
around 45. (Reg. $2 an. div. plus $1 
extra payable Apr. 1, yields 6.7%.) 
Company operated profitably through- 
out the depression and preserved an 
unbroken dividend record (notable 
for frequent extras) dating from or- 
ganization in 1917. Unspecified but 
apparently sharply increased taxes 
did not prevent a rise in net for the 
September nine months to $2.44 from 
$1.46 per share a year before, and 
total 1943 earnings should make very 
favorable comparison with 1942’s 
$2.68 per share. A strong cash po- 
sition and absence of bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks fully warrants dividend 
liberality. 
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THE PROPOSAL The finar.cial com- 
WOULD BE munity is less than 
RESENTED enthusiastic con- 
cerning the pro- 
posal recently made by Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson that the Securities & 
Exchange Commission be abolished 
and its functions assumed by the De- 
partment of Justice and the Com- 
merce Department. This suggestion 
marred this learned economist’s il- 
luminating discussion before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce of the 
weaknesses in the Keynes-White 
plans for an international currency. 

There is nothing basically wrong 
with the model that Congress had in 
mind when it sought a Federal Agen- 
cy to protect investors from financial 
fraud and from concealed speculative 
manipulation. In this field the SEC 
has performed splendidly, and there 
are no decent firms in Wall Street or 
in other financial centers that would 
not unhesitatingly condemn any 
movement seeking the elimination of 
this useful government agency. 

While it is true that the SEC has 
often gone out of its way to impose 
some of its ideas of regulation, the 
fault for these digressions is not so 
much its own as it is that of Congress 
for its failure more clearly to define 
the Commission’s power when it en- 
acted this legislation. This observa- 
tion also holds in regard to the en- 
forcement of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 

In that particular field the SEC has 
found itself subject to much criticism 
for its arbitrary rulings and decisions, 
but it has what appears a mandate 
from Congress that it has to obey. 
This particular statute contains so 
many loosely drawn provisions that 
men with peculiar ideas about prop- 
erty rights are given full sway in 
enforcing them—with ruinous effect 
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upon the values of such properties. 
Had Congress given more serious 
thought to this legislation and laid 
down definite rules of procedure, 
there could not have arisen these 
causes for complaint. 

The FrInanciaL WoRLD was among 
the pioneers advocating a Federal 
agency to guard investors against 
fraud and chicanery, and it would 
fight to the last that it be retained. 
While it has often had occasion to 
criticize the SEC for faults which are 
but human, it has always contended 
the law under which the Commission 
functions could be modified so there 
would be no undue interference with 
honest financing. 


LEND-LEASE While we are send- 
IN ing billions of dollars 
REVERSE in much-needed ma- 
terial abroad to our Allies for the 
prosecution of the war, it does seem 
that in instances where we are short 
of certain critical raw materials the 
process could be reversed without im- 
posing any hardships. 

To carry these supplies to Great 
Britain and Russia requires a con- 
stant and large fleet of transports, but 
it is understood that many come back 
with empty holds. In the instance of 
Russia, where cord wood is supposed 
to be available in large quantities, 
could she not provide us with this ma- 
terial for this would relieve our short- 
age of wood pulp from which our 
press is acutely suffering ? 

In the case of North Africa and the 
reconquered sections of Italy, there 
also should be available olive oil and 
other products of those sections. This 
might help alleviate the shortages in 
food staples that Madame House- 
keeper is experiencing. 

In asking this we are not making 
any unusual demands. What we are 


seeking is that our empty ships are 
used to bring back the things our Al- 
lies can spare. Our lend-lease traffic 
should not travel a one-way lane. 


BUSINESS An outstanding busi- 
MEN IN ness columnist, B. C. 
POLITICS Forbes, has urged that 


businessmen engage 


-actively in politics. I assume it is on 


the theory they are more competent 
to deal with the intricate economic 
problems involving the nation as a 
result of the disarrangement brought 
by the costliest war in history. 

But it seems to me that business 
men could render the country and 
the people a far greater service by 
keeping their hands and thoughts on 
the throttle of business. There are 
plenty of able men who have run their 
states and performed their legisla- 
tive duties in a constructive manner. 
All of our politicians are not furrow- 
browed and shaggy-haired New Deal- 
ers who dream of Utopias that never 
can be realized. 

Of course, it is to be expected that 
our businessmen should and will con- 
tinue to take an interest in politics, 
but this is what every citizen should 
do, especially in the coming years 
when so much will depend upon the 
good judgment of those who have the 
interests of their country at heart. 


ANOTHER’ We have two outstand- 
TYPE OF ing Governors from 
BUDGET whom the Federal Gov- 


ernment could well 
learn a lesson on how to operate the 
government economically, conserva- 
tively and without impairment in effi- 
ciency. These two capable administra- 
tors—Thomas Dewey and John W. 
Bricker—are outstanding examples of 
brilliant and constructive public serv- 
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ants in a period when waste seems to 
hold the upper hand in spending the 
taxpayers’ money, and thrift has been 
relegated to Limbo. 

Dewey has been in office for but a 
short period, yet during this time has 
succeeded in accumulating a surplus 
of $140 million and has wisely in- 
duced the state assembly to impound 
this nest egg for a postwar reserve. 
A forward-looking statesman, Dewey 
is well aware how much a part of wis- 
dom it is to have this fund laid aside 
when the veterans come home from 
their battle fronts so that the State 
will be in a position to help them over 
the postwar adjustment hump. 

In the same manner has Governor 
Bricker prepared his own State. These 
men have in mind the interests of the 
taxpayers. They wish to spare them 
from increases that could be extreme 
were not precautions taken against 
wasteful expenditures. 

We could well stand budgets of 
their kind in our Federal Government, 
but we can hardly expect them as 
long as there is absent a serious effort 
to bring about available economies. 


LIFE BLOOD Private enterprise, 
OF OUR industry, and big 
SYSTEM business, for so 


many moons anath- 
ema to our political disciples of a new 
world, are being lured from their dog 
houses by pretty phrases that they no 
longer are the Big Bad Wolves. 
More and more as our national elec- 
tion approaches, those who would 
harvest votes in the political vineyard 
are proclaiming how essential is pri- 
vate enterprise to the economic well 
being of the nation. 

It takes the patient master, Experi- 
ence, to bring home to the people 
that no capitalistic nation can even- 
tually survive unless it is geared to 
private enterprise. 

The encomiums now bestowed on 
business come less from the politicians 
on the outside looking in than from 
those already in and who wish to re- 
tain their powers. The fever has even 
reached into the Democratic Temple, 
for only recently the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed a special com- 
mittee with a Democratic Congress- 
man at its head, who with a clarion 
blast announced that with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the intention of his 
group will be to bring to an end war- 
time regimentation of the people and 
to guarantee the continuation of free 
enterprise. 
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Well-balanced program features 
leaders attractive on war or peace 
prospects, to yield 6.1 per cent 


n setting up a $10,000 portfolio, 

there is no significant departure 
from the general rules observed in the 
earlier selections for smaller amounts 
(FW, Feb. 9, p. 13 and Feb. 16, p. 7). 
There is, however, a little more “el- 
bow room,” so to speak. Thus, where- 
as the $3,000 portfolio comprised in- 
vestments in seven stocks and the 
$5,000 group in nine, the present list 
embraces 12 issues of leaders in as 
many different industries. 

Represented therein are (1) Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, major bituminous coal 
carrier of outstanding efficiency and 
relatively consistent peacetime earn- 
ing power; (2) Pullman, strongly en- 
trenched in two fields through domi- 
nation of sleeping car operation and 
major rank among builders of both 
freight and passenger cars; (3) Gen- 
eral Motors, among the great cor- 
porations which have placed America 
far in the lead of the industrial world, 
with significant sidelines in electric re- 
frigerators, Diesel engines and air- 
conditioners; and (4) Electric Stor- 
age Battery, first in its field, with 
huge replacement markets imparting 
an above-average stability to opera- 
tion's and earnings. 

Among the country’s major in- 


tegrated oil companies, and the leader 
on the West Coast, is (5) Standard 
Oil of California, with huge domestic 
reserves and joint ownership (with 
Texas Company) of large Arabian 
reserves—now in the headlines. One 
of the largest domestic steels is (6) 
National, normally specializing in 
sheets, strip and tin plate, with an | 
unusually stable record tracing back 
to large finishing capacity, modern 
facilities and favorable location as ex- 
pressed in low-cost operations. World 
leader in non-ferrous metal treatment 
is (7) American Smelting & Refin- 
ing, with various interests also in pro- 
ducers and fabricators, and generally 
profitable operations. And one of the 
most important entities in the pros- 
pering motion picture industry is (8) 
Loew’s, owning Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, operating 157 theatres, and 
normally deriving about 30 per cent 
of film rentals from abroad. 


FOOD SHARES 


Food processing is represented by 
(9) Borden, second largest dairy 
company, with a wide range of pack- 
aged products including processed 
milk in all forms, butter, cheese, poul- 
try, eggs, ice cream, feeds, vitamin 


A $10,000 EQUITY PORTFOLIO 
Recent 
Market Recent 
Shares Issue (Dividend) Price Value Income 
20shs. American Smelting ($2.50)...... 37 $740 $50 
30 shs. Borden Co. ($1.60) ............. 30 900 48 
20 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio ($3.50)...... 46 920 70 
Wiehe. Deere & Co. ($2) ........5..... 38 760 40 
20 shs. Electric Storage Battery ($2)..... 42 840 40 
15shs. General Motors ($3) ........... 55 825 45 
Loew's, Ime: ($4) 59 885 60 
25shs. National Distillers ($2).......... 31 775 50 
15shs. National Steel ($3) ............. 59 885 45 
20 shs. Safeway Stores ($3) ............ 45 900 60 
25shs. Standard Oil of Calif. ($2)....... 36 900 50 
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and pharmaceutical items, and a rela- 
tively stable past record; food dis- 
tribution by (10) Safeway, second 
largest grocery chain, 97 per cent of 
whose 2,739 units in 25 states are of 
super-market type; beverages by 
(11) the largest domestic distiller, 
National, controlling leading whiskey 
brands but now wholly on production 
of war alcohol; and even agriculture, 
if indirectly, by (12) Deere, its sec- 
ond largest supplier of implements 
and tractors. 

Dividend rates shown (earliest 
year of present unbroken records is 
bracketed after names following) are 
fixed-regular-plus-extras in the cases 
of American Smelting (1936), Chesa- 
peake & Ohio (1922) and Loew’s 
(1923); regulars for Electric Stor- 
age Battery (1901), National Dis- 
tillers (1935), National Steel (1929- 
organization) and Safeway (1926-or- 
ganization) ; established but not fixed 
interim payments, plus extra, for Pull- 
man (1927-organization); assumed 
continuation of recent quarterly rates 
for Borden (1899), General Motors 
(1917) and Standard of California 
(1912); and 1943 totals for Deere 
(1937). 

Earnings margins appear satisfac- 
tory, yields range from 4.8 per cent 
for the stable Electric Storage Bat- 
tery to 7.6 per cent for the railroad 
“peace beneficiary,” Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The $618 total income from 
this $10,150 portfolio returns slightly 
over 6.1 per cent. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSETS AT PEAK 


un Life Assurance Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., in its annual report for 
1943 discloses total assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1943, at the all-time high 
of $1,108,450,000. The total com- 
pares with $1,046,962,000 which was 
reported for December 31, 1942. 

Receipts from all sources in 1943 
were $174,000,000, compared with 
receipts of $168,800,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. Income derived from 
assurance premiums was more than 
$112,000,000, against income of 
$106,700,000 from this source in 
1942. 

Total assurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1943, was announced at 
$3,173,000,000 of assurance which 
compares with $3,044,000,000 in force 


a year earlier. 
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FARMERS WILL BE 
GOOD CUSTOMERS 


Today the farmer has more cash than ever. 
Where will he spend it and what will be buy? 


eee cash income set a new record 
in 1943 with a total of more than 
$19 billion, an increase of about 19 
per cent over the previous year. On 
the other side of the picture, average 
prices of commodities which the farm- 
er buys advanced only 10 per cent 
during the year. 


FARM PROSPERITY 


The combination of larger produc- 
tion and higher prices has brought 
about unprecedented prosperity to our 
farm population. As a direct conse- 
quence, there has been a material re- 


duction in the total amount of farm 


mortgages. As of January 1, 1939, 
they stood at $7.1 billion, but at the 
beginning of 1943 these obligations 
had shrunk to $6.3 billion. Repay- 
ments of mortgages were made at an 
accelerated pace last year, and it is 
probable that the total today is under 
$6 billion. 

Sustained by the growing farm 
purchasing power, retail sales in rural 
districts have held to high levels, but 
have been unable to show recent 
gains because of the scarcity of goods 
available for sale. Rural retail store 
inventories have been abnormally low 
for more than a year. The index for 
rural sales of general merchandise de- 
clined two points during 1943 while 
the index for all retail sales for the 
entire country was advancing approx- 
imately 10 per cent. Thus there has 
undoubtedly been an even greater ac- 
cumulation of unsatisfied demand for 


merchandise in the rural districts than 
in other parts of the country, because 
the purchasing power is certainly 
there but not the goods to buy. 

Farm income for 1944 is expected 
to record further gains and to cross 
the $20 billion mark. Present plans 
for farm production call for an area 
of 380 million acres to be planted this 
year against 364 million acres in 
1943, and farmers also have been 
asked to increase their output of dairy 
products. Last year’s increase of over 
10 per cent in the country’s livestock 
population will permit the marketing 
of more meat for the current year 
(although not necessarily to civilians) 
with the resulting larger income. 


LABOR SCARCITY 


Because of the scarcity of farm 
labor, present goals can be attained 
only by further mechanization of the 
farming processes, which means 
greater use of farm machinery, espe- 
cially as the production of such equip- 
ment has been below normal in re- 
cent years. To alleviate this situation 
the Government has made generous 
allotments of steel and other materials 
to the farm implement makers, and 
production for 1944 is expected to 
run at the rate of some 80 per cent 
of the 1940 output. Thus the manu- 
facturers of farm implements will be 
among the first to benefit by the ac- 
cumulated purchasing power of the 
farm population. In this group, Allis- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Striking Gains in Farmers’ Purchasing Power 
Cash Farm ‘Total Farm 
Income incl. Mortgage Price Index of Index of 
Government Debt Indexof . Rural Sales Sales for 
Payments (As of Jan. 1) all Farm of General all Retail 
Year (millions of — (millions of Products Merchandise Stores 
dollars) dollars) 1909-14=100 1929-31100 1935-39=100 
SPs $7,659 $7,785 108 99.4 84.5 
er 8,654 7,683 114 115.0 98.7 
bens 9,217 7,390 121 121.8 108.5 
ee 8,167 7,214 95 114.1 99.8 
8,684 7,071 93 127.5 108.5 
TEs 9,145 6,910 98 134.6 117.4 
11,830 6,824 122 170.4 139.7 
_ ey 16,040 6,713 157 189.9 145.5 
RRR: 19,700 6,350 188 187.7 161.4 
* Figures partly estimated. 
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OUTLOOK 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Recent performance of the railway section of the stock 
list seems belated recognition of an earning power that 
should continue for some time to come. Later on, indus- 
trials should begin making a better picture 


THE STOCK market has continued the now-tamiliar 
pattern of desultory action by the general run of 
industrial issues, persistent advances by the railway 
shares, and quiet strength in the utilities. During 
the past ten trading days, for instance, the indus- 
trials have advanced four times and declined six, 
while the rails' record has been seven gains and 
only three recessions. Although frequently smaller 
than a tenth of a point, the changes in the utility 
average have been.most consistent of all, with eight 
rises and two declines. 


AT CURRENT levels of about 136, the industrial 
price average is nearly ten points below the re- 
covery peak attained in July of last year, while the 
rail group this week already has exceeded its 1943 
high of 38.30, which was made in the same month. 


REFUSAL OF the industrials to share in the strength 
that has so long been shown by the carrier stocks 
has created doubt in the minds of numerous ob- 
servers concerning the substance of the market in 
general. This suspicion arises from the fact that in 
most of the bull markets of the past, continuation 
of the upward trends has been signalled by each 
average sooner or later "confirming" any new high 
that has been made by the other. 


WHILE IS is possible to advance a great many 
arguments as to why the industrials should be selling 
higher than current levels, there also are quite 
sound reasons for the rails’ superior performance 
in recent months, the most compelling being the 
very substantial earning power the roads have de- 
veloped and the growing realization that a quite 
considerable portion thereof is likely to be retained 
for some time to come. 


SLUGGISH AS the market has been, it neverthe- 
less has shown a disposition to respond more to 
favorable developments than to others. Instances 
of this are supplied by some of the recent favor- 
able dividend announcements, the latest of which 
was the 50-cent payment declared by Canadian 
Pacific after a complete lapse since 1932. The day 
following that news, not only did the rails rise 


briskly, but the industrial average also advanced 
more than three-quarters of a point. This seems 
evidence that the public still is income conscious, 
which in turn is a favorable market factor for the 
trend of dividends is upward, although the pace 
may be comparatively slow. 


ACCORDING TO one recognized compilation, 
annual cash dividend rates on listed industrial stocks 
have increased by an average of 3!/ per cent in 
the past five months, during which time the dividend 
rates prevailing on railroad shares rose 7!/> per cent, ° 
and on utility common stocks 3 per cent. At pre- 
vailing prices, dividend paying industrial stocks are 
affording an average return in the neighbood of 
4!/> per cent, which is considerably less than the 
returns of six per cent and more that were obtain- 
able several years ago. 


HOWEVER, COMMON stock yields still are far 
out of line with the returns available from other 
types of investment, while at the same time the 
pressure of funds for profitable employment con- 
tinues to increase. Already there are signs of 
reappearance of the classical pattern of funds over- 
flowing from highest grade (but low yielding) 
investments into lower grade securities offering 
considerably more liberal yields. This is a process 
that is likely to accelerate during the year or so 
ahead, regardless of intermediate price fluctuations, 
and is one of the reasons for confidence in the 
opinion that the underlying trend of stock prices 
remains upward. 


LOOKING AT the nearer term, it is entirely pos- 
sible that some stock selling will have to be accom- 
plished between now and March |5 to raise funds 
to meet income taxes. The withholding tax places 
only the small taxpayers on a current basis; others 
still will have substantial payments to make next 
month, and some few this year will pay out more 
than their entire gross revenues. But any such in- 
fluence on the market will be only transitory, and 
should be regarded as such. 


Written February 17; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RAILWAY EARNINGS TRENDS: Aggregate 
earnings figures for the country's Class | railroads 
for 1943 have now been compiled, and show what 
everyone had expected: that the roads established 
their profit peak in 1942. Net income for last year 
is estimated at $897.8 million, as against $901.7 mil- 
lion for the preceding twelve months. Last year's 
net income, it is interesting to note, is almost equal 
to the roads’ 1929 income figure: $896.8 million. 
But there is this difference in the performance for 
those two years: revenue ton miles hauled in 1929 
totalled 447 billion; the 1943 total was 725 billion. 
In other words, net income was virtually the same, 
although in the meantime traffic had grown 
62 per cent. 

The rails' total wage bill last year (allowing for 
the retroactive increases that were granted in 
December) was 22 per cent higher than that for 
1929. But analysis of the figures shows that each 
worker now is considerably more efficient than 
14 years ago. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT PROSPECTS: The cutting 
back of a number of important production programs 
by the Army ordnance department means sharp 
‘reductions in the amount of war work being done 
by railway equipment manufacturers. But the effect 
on earnings is likely to be negligible. For most com- 
panies, a very considerable volume of war produc- 
tion will still remain. And it is probable that 1944 
production of the industry's regular lines will be 
stepped up well above last year's levels. 

In 1943 there were 32,726 freight cars turned out, 
vs. 64,479 in 1942. At the beginning of this year, 
orders for 36,580 were already on the companies’ 
books, and some trade observers look for total out- 
put for 1944 to be between 60,000 and 100,000 
units. This type of output will undoubtedly carry 
more adequate unit profit margins than the materiel 
produced for the Government. There is, of course, 
the matter of excess profits taxes to be considered, 
‘but most of the companies in this field have fairly 
‘heavy invested capital positions, resulting in com- 
paratively high EPT bases. 


‘SWEETENING SUPPLY SHORTENED: Some- 
‘thing of a phenomenon has been the ability of soft 
-drink and candy makers to show continued earnings 
increases in the face of restrictions on the amount 
-of sugar they are permitted to use (while at the 
‘same time price ceilings prevent them from com- 
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pensatory price adjustments). OPA restrictions 
originally held sugar use to 70 per cent of that of 
1941, but this has. since been raised to 80 per cent. 
However, the fact of the matter is that numerous 
companies in the field have been taking advantage 
of a loophole in the OPA regulations and—largely 
from Cuba and Mexico—have been importing sugar 
syrups and candy crystals, which have been found 
entirely suitable for candy and beverage purposes. 
Just recently, the OPA issued a new set of regula- 
tions with the intent of shutting off this flow of 
sweetening three months hence, and the companies 
that have been relying on syrup and crystals to 
augment their restricted sugar supply may have to 
reduce their volumes of production. Subsequent 
earnings statements will bear watching for the 
effects of these developments. 


BREWERS EXPAND VOLUME: Doubtless aided 
in some degree by the growing scarcities of dis- 
tilled liquors, but more directly reflecting the con- 
tinued upward trend of public purchasing power, 
beer consumption has been attaining new high 
records. For December, indicated consumption of 
fermented malt beverages was 21 per cent ahead 
of that for the same 1942 month. And for the final 
quarter of last year the indicated increase was 
18!/, per cent. It is probable that this trend will 
continue, one reason being the tax increases that 
are scheduled soon to go into effect. Although both 
distilled liquors and malt beverages will bear higher 
imposts, the increase on-the former will amount to 
50 per cent, whereas the new beer tax rate will be 
only about 14 per cent higher than that now in 
effect. And, of course, the whiskey drought will 
continue to grow worse until the WPB agrees to a 
resumption of distilling for beverage purposes. 
(While the WPB claims that there is no chance of 
U. S. distillers being permitted to make any whiskey 
at least until after 1944, Canadian distillers some 
months ago were permitted to resume the pro- 
duction of beverages, some of which are being 
imported into the U. S.) 


CONSTRUCTION DOWN FURTHER: The 
building construction industry started 1944 with 
another severe drop in volume, the Dodge report 
for January placing contract awards at only 
$159 million. This figure compares with $252 mil- 
lion for December and with $350 million for January 
of 1943. Also, it represents the smallest total of 
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construction contract awards of any January since 
1935. All major categories joined in the decline 
from year-ago levels: Non-residential building was 
off 56 per cent, residential construction was down 
63 per cent, and combined public works and utilities 
showed a drop of 41 per cent. Much of the 
decrease represents completion of war facilities of 
one sort or another. But, because of the restrictions 
on non-war construction, a considerable vacuum is 
being built up for postwar satisfaction. 


FARM SUBSIDIES HAVE RISEN: Department 
of Agriculture figures place farmers’ total cash 
income for last year at nearly $19.7 billion—the 
highest amount on record and more than twice that 
for as recently as 1940! An interesting detail of 
the statistics for last year is that, in the face of 
sharply rising income from cash marketings, receipts 
in the form of Government benefit payments (sub- 
sidies) have been increasing in recent years, the 
1943 total from the latter source coming to 
$669 million and comparing with $586 million in 
1941. 

From the standpoint of the number of dollars 
involved, these subsidies bulk quite large. But they 
accounted for less than three per cent of the 
farmers’ total cash receipts last year; and, if they 
were to be completely eliminated for the current 
year, this loss would be more than offset by the 
higher prices for farm products that already pre- 
vail. From the standpoint of “keeping down the 
cost of living" to any significant extent, use of sub- 
sidies can hardly be condoned. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Continental Can reports earnings per share of $1.81 
for 1943, vs. $1.77 per share in 1942... . General 
American Transportation paying 62!/>-cent quarterly 
dividend April |; paid $1.25 at year-end. . . . Mel- 
ville Shoe's January sales 24.1 per cent under year 
ago. .. . Pennsylvania Railroad had 209,618 stock- 
holders at year-end; foreign holdings totalled only 
351,181 shares. . . . Subsidiary of Reynolds Metals 
obtains concession from Haitian Government to 
mine bauxite and other aluminum ores. 


U. S. Steel's January finished steel shipments 
totalled 1,730,787 tons, compared with 1,719,624 
and 1,685,993 tons in December and January last 
year. . . . Carloadings for the week ended Jan- 
uary 29 as compared with last year: Great Northern 
up 15.4 per cent, Northern Pacific up 29.2 per cent 
and Union Pacific up 25.3 per cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Increased General 
Motors dividend gives duPont the equivalent of 
67 cents per share in the first quarter, vs. 45 cents 
per share in the like period of 1943. . . . Good- 
year's Jackson (Mich.) plant is entirely devoted to 
tire production. . . . Long Island Lighting petitions 
N.Y. Public Service Commission for revision of 
capital structure to eliminate $9.2 million preferred 
arrears. . . . Canadian Pacific declares 50-cent 
dividend payable March 31; last payment was 
April, 1932. . . . Detroit Edison testing validity of 
City of Detroit's excise tax levy of over $10 mil- 
lion annually on company's gross revenues. .. . 
Thermoid's January sales 8.6 per cent above year 
ago. . . . Park & Tilford considers giving stock- 
holders a whiskey dividend. . . . Woolworth's 1943 
sales were 3.7 per cent above 1942... . Philco will 
pay a 20-cent dividend March 13, vs. 15 cents same 
date 1943... . January revenue passenger mileage 
of United Air Lines was 53 per cent above year 
ago. .. . Unfilled orders of E. W. Bliss were down 
to $15 million at year-end, reflecting $20 million 
cancellations of war contracts during the year... . 
Columbia Gas & Electric arranges to sell interest 
in Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway. .. . 
Commercial Investment Trust's outstanding receiv- 
ables were $103.8 million at year-end; smallest 
since 1932... . Adolf Gobel gets extension of time 
to February 28 for filing reorganization plan... . 
For the year ended January 31, Associated Dry 
Goods reports 15.6 per cent gain in sales and 
Best & Co. a 28.7 per cent sales gain as compared 
with previous year. . . . American Viscose to 
operate $5 million DPC plant in Virginia. . . . 
Columbia Broadcasting raised March 3 dividend 
to 40 cents, vs. 30-cent quarterly payments last 
year. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- : 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. . 


ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week jn the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Price “Vield 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 


Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003.. 106 4.25 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 100 4.50 
Western Maryland Ist 5!'/2s,'77... 101 5.45 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4Y2s,'64. 80 5.63 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 44/s,'77.. 87 5.17 105 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/os,'78 91 4.95 102 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 91 6.59 110 
Southern Pacific 4!/2s, 1969....... 80 5.63 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME “Yield Pree 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 97 5.16% 100 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 104 8664.81 105 
No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 54 5.56 55 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... aa 5.32 Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 72 4.88 100 
Reynolds Metals 5'4/2% cum....... 88 6.25 107!/, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 93 4.30 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and ‘prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 90 5.56 Not 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 92 6.52 110 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. conv. 77 6.49 105 
Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 92 6.52 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle” types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 28 $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 
Tee 32 1.80 1.80 3.62 b2.62 
Borden Company ...... 30 1.40 1.50 1.91 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 100 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 46 3.50 3.00 4.25 4.04 
Consolidated Edison ... 21 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 42 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.tl 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 46 2.00 2.25 3.27 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 28 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 


STOCK Price 1042 
Macy (R.H.) ......... 28 $1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 $2.14 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 b1.68 
Melville Shoe ......... 34 2.00 2.00 2.29 b1.08 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 72 3.50 3.00 5.33 re 
Philip Morris .......... 84 5.00 4.50 g6.10 62.90 
Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 56 2.50 2.50 3.04 cl.89 
Union Pacific R.R....... 102 6.00 6.00 26.14 ci3.37 
United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 
U. S. Tobacco......:... 25 1.32 1.30 1.34 
27 1.60 1.60 k2.27  k2.20 


{—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 


Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 


g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe ... 42 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 c$2.08 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 b0.58 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 2.50 2.50 4.20 {¢2.98 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 60 6.00 6.00 27.79 13.86 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 59 6.00 6.00 6.32 8.57 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 28 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 34 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 0.60 1.27. 0.75 
Continental Can ....... 34 1.25 1.00 1.77 1.81 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 29 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 
Firestone Tire ......... 40 1.50 2.00 k5.04 k6.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 33 2.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 32 1.40 1.65 3.72 
General Electric ....... 36 1.40 1.40 1.56 cl.09 
Glidden Company 19 0.80 0.90 kI.70 kI.88 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. 


b—Half year. 
_ s—12 months to July 31. 
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c—9 months. 


Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 29 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 
Homestake Mining ..... 42 ae 2.20 60.75 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 {4.51 ¢b2.06 
Lima Locomotive ...... 40 2.00 2.00 7.79 tid 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 80 7.00 7.00 16.59 cl1.85 
McCrory Stores. ....... 17 1.00 1.00 1.90 $2.22 
Mid-Continent Pet. .... 26 1.40 1.40 3.29 62.59 
National Lead ......... 20 O50 0.75 0.87 b0.40 
New York Air Brake. .... 37. 2.00 2.00 4.02 3.83 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 2.50 7.71 4.82 
Thompson Products .... 35 1.50 1.50 649 6.43 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 13 0.70 0.85 1.32 cl.13 


Timken Roller Bearing... 48 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 


k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. 


: 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Labor. monopoly charged. CCC will live. 
Reds defend Wall Street. Too much planning? 


LABOR TRUSTS? Some spokes- 
men for independent labor unions, 
said to number almost as many mem- 
bers as either the C. I. O. or the A. 
F. of L., are insisting the Federal 
labor controls are deliberately foster- 
ing joint monopoly by these two 
“consolidations.” © NWLB’s chair- 
man is a lawyer, its vice-chairman a 
college professor, the public’s repre- 
sentatives two college professors, the 
employers’ four corporation execu- 
tives, and labor’s two leaders from 
each of the super-unions. The “for- 
gotten woman” of the cabinet, 
Labor Secretary Perkins, has at last 
made news by answering that NWLB 
members sit in the public interest 
only and that she had never seen any 
evidence that any members were in- 
fluenced by interests of the groups 
from which they were appointed ! 


She then made the prize sugges- 
tion that “one of the public members 
might well make himself familiar with 
the problems of independent unions, 
and make himself available” for sym- 
pathetically discussing their prob- 
lems. “See what we mean?” ask the 
independents. 


CCC LIFESAVER is already be- 
ing prepared by the legislators, in an- 
ticipation of a Presidential veto of 
the anti-subsidy law passed by both 
houses last week. There does not 
appear to be much doubt of the veto, 
as the President realizes CCC is too 
strongly favored in Congress itself 
to be permitted to die. Whatever 
temporary expedient may be adopted 
to keep this agency alive, the battle of 
the subsidies will resume when a 
veto throws the measure back into 
the legislative lap. Perhaps “any- 
thing can happen,” but the best evi- 


billion ($8.7 billion in 1939, $4.7 bil- 
lion at the depression low in 1932). 


TOPSY-TURVY! Last week, 
Vice President Wallace continued his 
campaign of demagoguery with an ef- 
fusion against the “scarcity economics 

. . of the American Fascists .. . 
who believe that Wall Street comes 
first and the country second and who 
are willing to go to any length to 
keep Wall Street safely sitting on top 
of the country.” Who was responsi- 
ble for killing off every fifth little pig 
and ploughing under “excess” agri- 
cultural production? To complete 
the bewilderment of the observer, the 
Communist Daily Worker came 
promptly and vigorously to the res- 
cue of Wall Street entering a plea for 
unity in the war effort! 


During the same week, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, A. F. L. union charged the New 
Deal is “incapable” and led by “vi- 
stonaries.” 


JONES VS. JONES? Secretary 


Jones’ Department of Commerce says 
“the need for developing workable 
plans to meet the problems of peace” 
is now “generally recognized as quite 
as pressing as the planning of our 
war agencies and armed forces to 
smash the enemy on every front.” 


Private industry, state and local gov- 
ernments were “taking a_ realistic 
view” and attempting to find practi- 
cal solutions “before knotty problems 
confront them head on.” Far from 
letting postwar planning interfere 
with prosecution of the war, it adds 
“American industry is on its toes as 
never before.” Then Secretary Jones 
comes up with the puzzling: “There 
is entirely too much planning and 
talking about the postwar world 
when the war isn’t won yet” in testi- 
fying before the House Banking 
Committee. 


The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee has killed proposals to drop 
about nine million Victory tax pay- 
ers—a hopeful sign of election year 
statesmanship. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Congress’ idea seems to be 
that OPA price controls could be dis- 
tributed among other agencies: Price 
Administrator Bowles pleads for 
OPA survival. 

—By Theodore K. Fish 


By H. C. CARPENTER 


HOW TO BENEFIT FROM MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 


—even when you don’t know their direction! 
“Valuable for its clear demonstration of 
INVESTMENT TIMING the workability of the equalizing method.” 
—American Banker. 
“Contains some brand new thoughts on 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Today's Approach to Investment Programs 


READ IT 5 DAYS FREE! 


dence now is that a veto could not be 
overriden, so some sort of a compro- 
mise appears inevitable. 


Capitalizing on the use of Formula Plans, many 
investment‘ managers who have found successful 
forecasting difficult if not impossible, still have 
been able to profit from fluctuations—even 

they cannot predict their direction or extent. 

That Formula Plans have proved successful is indi- § Send me INVESTMENT TIMING BY FORMULA 
cated by the steady growth of their use. In recent PLANS for 5 days’ free examination. At the end . 


this coupon 
years they have been adopted by Vassar College, st that time I will either return book or remit 
s 
if 
+ 


FW 2-23 
HARPER, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


Farmers, who are of course behind 
the anti-subsidy measure, accepted 
$669 million in government benefits 
(subsidies) last year as against $595 
million in 1942, bringing total farm 
income up to $19.7 billion vs. $16 


Yale University, and many fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies, trust institutions and individual « 
investors. 

In his new book Mr. Carpenter shows how to time 
investment programs using this method. Exhaustive 
tables, including 12-year operation schedules, con- 
vincingly demonstrate how timing failures can be 
practically eliminated. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Bendix Aviation announces perfec- 
tion of the “electronic ice-pick”” which 
gives aircraft pilots an accurate and 
variable control of their de-icer equip- 
ment in combating every type of ice 
formation—the device was developed 
by the Eclipse-Pioneer Division of 
Bendix and B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and utilizes the latter’s “rubber boots” 
for the wings of the plane. . . . Pros- 
pects are that General American 
Transportation will be a factor in air- 
transport after the war—its subsid- 
iary, Airborne Transport, Inc., has de- 
signed a flying-wing glider of a size 
that would be suitable for freight 
cargoes. .. . Fenwal, Inc., has devel- 
oped a continuous-type fire detector 
for all types of airplanes which auto- 
matically sounds an alarm when a fire 
breaks out in any part of a plane—a 
slender fusible metal wire is built-in 
and runs throughout the fuselage and 
wings, and when the wire melts at any 
point an electric circuit is set in action 
and rings a bell. . . . An improvement 
in gasoline heaters for high-altitude 
aircraft has been introduced by Sur- 
face Combustion Corporation for 
combating the formation of ice or fog 
on the windshields of bombers, in- 
cluding the turret and gunners’ cham- 
bers—the device can easily be held in 
one hand and weighs only 15 pounds, 


Great News gather- 
ing agencies, attract- 
ing high-quality 
readership, make 
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By Weston Smith 


but is said to produce sufficient heat 


to warm a 6-room house. . . . Latest 
in “noiseless” airplane propellers has 
been patented by C. E. Ellett Com- 
pany—this propeller achieves silence 
through a series of holes bored 
through the blades so that the open- 
ings on the pressure side are smaller 
than those on the vacuum side. 


Plastic Parade 


“Nylon hair” is the newest in prom- 
ises from duPont for postwar produc- 
tion—this development is said to open 
up a broad market for nylon from imi- 
tation eyelashes to horsehair sofas... . 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber is making 
progress with what is called a “plastic 
tire,’ and which differs from the 
synthetic variety—it is called the first 
elastic plastic that can be molded like 
natural rubber and can be vulcanized, 
but the resulting tires are not affected 
by heat, sunlight or oils and solvents. 
. . . Plastic scrap has become a by- 
product at Ford Motor’s River Rouge 
plant where the “Vinol’’ plastic inter- 
layer is extracted from broken safety 
glass and reprocessed into several 
products—mentioned is a synthetic 
material hard enough for use as ham- 
mer and mallet heads. . . . “Compars” 
is the name for the new plastic com- 
pounded from polyvinyl alcohol resin 
by the Resistoflex Corporation—it is 
a transparent and flexible plastic 
which is expected to find many uses 
as a rubber substitute because of its 
resistance to solvents and wear... . 
Plastic knitting needles are not new, 
but now W. W. Williams & Company 
has patented a luminous needle which 
is molded from a plastic impregnated 
with a phosphorescent material—pri- 
mary market will be among women 
who like to knit in the movies. ... 
Next in plastic underwear will be pro- 
tective brassieres molded from “Lu- 
marith” by E. D. Bullard Company— 
styled for women war workers, the 
new protector is so designed that it 
does not make the figure unattractive. 


Publishing Patter 


New York Daily News with the 
cooperation of Madison Square Gar- 
den and Columbia Pictures will make 
a sports reel of the annual “Golden 
Gloves” boxing bouts that are spon- 
sored by the picture newspaper—this 
is said to be the first time that a pub- 
lication-sponsored function has been 
featured in a film for general release. 
... In the event that the paper prob- 
lem can be solved, Look magazine will 
soon change from a bi-weekly to a 
weekly basis—the move will facilitate 
the handling of more advertising, as 
well as increase the news coverage 
of the publication. . . . Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing, best known for its Flying, In- 
dustrial Aviation and Air Commerce 
magazines in the aircraft field, and 
Radio News and Radto-Electronic 
Engineering in the radio orbit, will 
now invade a new field — the new 
trade magazine is called Plastics, and 
will make its bow in early May. ... 
Dartnell Corporation has decided to 
discontinue its publication, Civilian 
Defense,—in its place will be issued 
a new trade journal, called Indus- 
trial Relations. . . . After all these 
years John Philip Sousa has been 
dramatized in a colorful new book 
for young people under the title “The 
March King” — Didier Publishing 
Company is bringing out a new book 
for children, profusely illustrating the 
famous Sousa band melodies. 


Vitamin Variety 


Vick Chemical, which branched 
out with a multi-vitamin product, 
“Vitamins Plus,” will broaden its line 
with a B-complex brand—the new 
product has been named “Primes,” 
and is being tested with a view to 
promoting it nationally. . . . The 
popularity of Borden’s “D-Q Milk” 
has led the company to introduce the 
health drink into new territories— 
this is the new vitamin-fortified milk, 
“D-Q” meaning Daily-Quota of vita- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


mins. . . . Sweet potatoes next will 
be featured as a vitamin product in 
a new form by Gilbert C. Wilson 
Laboratories—tradenamed, ‘‘Vita- 
Yam,” the sweet potatoes are dehy- 
drated and pulverized for use as 
flour in enriching pies, cakes, cookies 
and pastries. . . . LaMotte Chemical 
Products will introduce a simplified 
testing outfit for determining the vita- 
min A content in any food or drug 
product—the set comes complete in 
a portable carrying case with full in- 
structions. . . . Soy beans have been 
turned into almost everything from 
cereals and flour to plastics and 
fabrics, but next is “Soy Milk’— 
Loma Linda Food Company has de- 
veloped a fully-homogenized canned 
milk which is based on a soya solu- 
tion that reproduces the composition 
of cow’s milk with vitamins added, 
yet contains no ingredients of animal 
origin. 


Gadget Gossip 


To eliminate the time required for 
testing the physical characteristics of 
paints, Arco Company has developed 
two testing machines: tests 
paints for flexibility, and the other 
for adhesion and hardness. . . . Food 
Machinery continues to expand the 
number of its mechanical marvels 
which do almost everything to fruits 
and vegetables—two newest patents: 
(1) a machine that peels pears auto- 
matically without harming the pulp, 
and (2) a device that mechanically 
orients string beans into a lengthwise 
path in preparation for stringing and 
splitting from end to end.... A new 
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labor-saver that eliminates the “back- 
ache” of transplanting in gardening 
has been perfected by Mast & Fur- 
low—this gadget is equipped with 
padded mechanical fingers which re- 
move the seedlings one-by-one and 
transfer them to a grooved wheel that 
sets them in the earth at uniform 
depth and at a predetermined dis- 
tance from each other. . . . An auto- 
matic machine which counts and 
sorts coins into their various denom- 
inations has been invented by Fount 
F. Daugherty—the mechanism in- 
volves a series of levers that pick up 
the coins poured into it, and sorts 
them into stacks in such a way that 
they can be mechanically counted... . 
Money belts or garter belts are not 
unusual, but now a special “money- 
garter” has been designed to serve 
the requirements of the WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, etc.—E. C. Bron- 
son Company has patented a wide- 
banded knee garter which is styled 
with a hidden pocket for “folding 
money.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany is reported to be preparing to 
add its own line of boxed chocolates 
for distribution through its extensive 
chain—the candies compare with 
present “old-fashioned” brands, and 
will be sold in one-pound packages 
at popular prices. . . . The conversion 
of one of its military explosives plants 
to the manufacture of an insecticide 
will establish Hercules Powder 
strongly in this field—tradenamed 
“Dot,” the new product is said to 
provide clothing with a month’s pro- 
tection from all insects for each ap- 
plication. . . . A new field for the 
corn products companies is indicated 
in the discovery that the mold from 
which penicillin is obtained can be 
produced in large quantities from 
corn-steep water, a by-product of 
corn refining—this is the residue 
from the liquor in which the corn 
kernels are soaked as the first step 
in making corn starch, sugar or 
syrup. ... The first vocabulary of 
the hydrocarbons of wartime is in- 
cluded in the new “Primer of Petro- 
leum” which is being sent to the 
42,000 stockholders of Pure Oil—the 
booklet explains and defines such 
new wartime words as_ alkylate, 
butadiene, etc., in terms that can 
be readily understood. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number twenty-one of a series. 


ScHEHLEY DistiLters Corp., N. Y. 


Recovery 


Years ago, when quite a lad, I made 
a visit with my Dad to the great 
stockyards in Chicago. I shall never 
forget that visit for a number of 
reasons. (You guess one.) Really it is 
one of the sights of America. 


We spent one of the most interest- 
ing hours with a gentleman who 
guided us through great pig-pens and 
slaughter houses. I remember him 
saying at the conclusion of his set 
speech or lecture, “We don’t waste a 
thing here in this pig department. We 
use everything except the squeal.” 


I thought of that experience the 
other day when a friend asked me to 
tell him something about the “recov- 
eries” from the grain used in the dis- 
tillation of whiskey in normal times, 
and war alcohol in these critical days. 
He was quite surprised when I told 
him, and that made me think that, 
perhaps, you, too, might be interested 
in some of the facts on this subject. 


Following the processes of fermen- 
tation and distillation of grain, it is 
estimated that about 35% of the spent 
grain, used by beverage distillers, is 
recoverable. In the distillation process 
only the starch, which was converted 
into fermentable sugar by the ad- 
dition of malt, has been taken away 
from the grain. The valuable fats and 
proteins not only remain in concen- 
trated form but, in addition, valuable 
vitamins have been added during the 
fermentation process. These are in the 
form of a residue which is known as 
“stillage”’; this stillage is concen- 
trated and dried, and then is con- 
verted into a valuable poultry and 
dairy-cattle ration, with a high pro- 
tein content. 


So you see the Alcoholic Beverage 
Industry is not only devoting all of 
its distilling facilities to the manufac- 
ture of wartime alcohol to help win 
the war, but it is simultaneously pro- 
ducing food to help win the peace. 


Modern science has not shied away 
from the distilling business. Experi- 
ments and research are constantly 
carried on by men in white, in our 
modern distilleries, and several other 
very important products, as a result 
of recovery and conversion, will re- 
veal themselves from time to time. 
They will play important parts in the 
everyday lives of our people. 


I will tell you more about some of 
these things in another article. 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLeRs Corp. 
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n February 15, volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange rose 
above $25 million, largely because of 
heavy buying of speculative railroad 
bonds. Rock Island, Milwaukee, Mis- 
souri Pacific, New Haven, St. Louis- 
San Francisco and Seaboard bonds 
were very active, mostly at new highs. 
The favorites among the interest pay- 
ing “secondary rails,” including 
Northern Pacific refundings and 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, were also in 
strong demand. 


NEW HAVEN PLAN 


Although further objections were 
raised against the District Court’s 
procedure in suggesting amendments 
to the ICC’s reorganization plan for 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford (FW, Feb. 2, p. 22), the Com- 
mission is evidently in sympathy with 
the Court’s efforts to minimize de- 
lays. On February 12, the ICC an- 
nounced that it had agreed to the 
“corrections” made by Judge Hincks 
of the Federal Court in New Haven, 
Conn., making reservations only with 
respect to the proposed arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of the Old 
Colony leased line properties. How- 
ever, this does not assure that the re- 
organization will be expedited. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a large stock- 
holder, favors indefinite postpone- 
ment, and has made a motion in the 
District Court that the entire plan be 
referred back to the Commission. 

The argument is to the effect that 
the Court’s “corrections” amount to 
a “substantial modification” of the 
plan which, at this stage of the pro- 
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ceedings, is a function of the ICC, 
not of the Court. Furthermore, stock- 
holders of the Boston & Providence 
recently filed a petition with the ICC 
seeking a larger participation in the 
securities of the new company. These 
and other developments suggest pos- 
sibilities for protracted litigation. 


WEST TEXAS UTILITIES 


This company and Pecos Valley 
Power & Light have filed a joint 
declaration with the SEC under 
which which West Texas would ac- 
quire all of the assets of Pecos Valley 
either at a private sale or pursuant to 
court order. Proceedings to foreclose 
the Pecos Valley mortgage were in- 
stituted on January 21. Under the 
plan, Pecos Valley P. & L. first 6%s 
would receive a share in the proceeds 
amounting to about 76 per cent of 
principal, and the debenture bonds 
15 per cent. Most of the bonds and 
debentures were acquired on these 
terms in 1943. West Texas refunded 
its debt through sale of $18 million 
first 3%s last September. 


ROCK ISLAND 


Prospects for speeding up reorgan- 
ization proceedings for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific were enhanced 
last month when the ICC issued an 
amended plan of reorganization. Final 
approval by the Court may be ex- 
pected in the not distant future, and 
a favorable vote by creditors (under 
the requirements of the bankruptcy 
law) may be expected. In most re- 
spects, the plan follows the proposals 


made by the major bondholder groups 
in July, 1943. 

The most important features are a 
change in the effective date from Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, to January 1, 1944; a 
distribution of $38 million to credi- 
tors; and a $12.4 million increase in 
allotments of new first mortgage 
bonds. The Choctaw & Memphis 
claims for accrued interest will be 
paid in cash, and it will not be neces- 
sary to issue $11 million new first 
mortgage bonds for working capital, 
as had been provided under the pre- 
vious plan. 

The new capitalization is very cun- 
servative. Low fixed charges will as- 
sure the future solvency of the road 
and earnings on the junior securities 
will be high in times of prosperity. 
The various Rock Island bonds have 
had substantial advances, but reten- 
tion of holdings is warranted in view 
of good 1944 earnings prospects, 
progress toward completion of re- 
organization proceedings, and the fact 
that the old bonds are still selling at 
a discount from exchange parities in 
the “when-issued” securities. 


Continued from page 6 
for these indexes, gives the nearest 
figures just preceding Pearl Harbor), 
April 29, 1942 (closest date to the low 
point for that year) and February 10, 
1944. Thus, the several comparisons 
register (1) the percentage of market 
reaction in each group between Pearl 
Harbor and the bottom of the 1942 
recession, (2) the relation of current 
prices to those preceding Pearl Har- 
bor, and (3) the percentage of the 
advance from 1942 nadir. 

While several groups have lagged, 
the poorest showing is made by the 
aircraft manufacturing group, which 
not only is 28.7 per cent below the 
December 3, 1941, index, but is 7.9 
per cent below the figure for April 29, 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 
GUANTANAMO SUGAR COMPANY 


Plan of Recapitalization 

Following the denial of the Company’s petition 
for a re-hearing of the issues in the two actions 
brought in the New Jersey Court of Chancery 
to enjoin the carryi out of the Plan, the 
Com: has today filed notice of ag to 
the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
J. J. O7BOYLE, Secretary. 
February 17, 1944. 
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1942. During all this period aircraft 
production zoomed to figures that 
would have been considered fantastic 
on December 3, 1941, but it is clear 
that fear of a postwar collapse has 
outweighed all other considerations. 
In contrast, the 354 industrials re- 
ceded 20.5 per cent during the first 
period, but today are 21.2 per cent 
above the December 3, 1941, level. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average, 
which is not shown in the table, 
dropped 20.4 per cent in the first peri- 
od and at 135.12 currently is 15.9 per 
cent above the December 3, 1941, av- 
erage of 116.65. Standard & Poor’s 
industrial stock index recovery from 
the low of 1942 is 52.5 per cent; the 
Dow-Jones average 45.4 per cent. 
From consideration of these per- 
centages a fairly clear picture of the 
market pattern emerges, establishing 
a sort of norm against which the vari- 
ous groups may be considered to be 
lagging the market or running ahead. 
The groups which have shown least 
resiliency since the upturn following 
the 1942 low are generally represen- 
tative of industries which have par- 
ticipated to the greatest extent in war 
production and whose postwar pros- 
pects have been slow to clarify. 


BETTER SHOWINGS 


The better showings, both in the 
manner in which they resisted the 
downtrend immediately following our 
entry into the war, and the capacity 
they have shown to advance since the 
upturn set in, have been made by such 
groups as automobiles, agricultural 
machinery makers, alcoholic bever- 
ages, building materials, and theaters. 
How varying are the influences that 
affect values is shown by these few 
illustrations. The auto makers have 
been wholly converted to war produc- 
tion and while their postwar prospects 
are bright they nevertheless must pass 
through a costly reconversion period 
that may last over the greater part of 
a year. Building materials have suf- 
fered from the virtual ban on civilian 
construction but, like the beverage 
manufacturers, have little in the way 
of conversion to postpone their par- 
ticipation in postwar activity. The 
theaters have enjoyed a boom because 
of the high level of wartime incomes. 

The results of this study comprise 
material that the investor can employ 
in connection with his other studies 
into the securities which make up his 
own portfolio, or which he may con- 
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THESE PLANTS MAKE “‘WATER BUFFALOS”... FMC's 
San Jose, Riverside and Lakeland plants build “Water Buffalo” 
Amphibian Tanks (LVT's), the amazing vehicles that travel 
‘and fight on land and water. “Water Buffalos” rendered distin- 
guished service at Tarawa, Makin and New Britain. 


ur Riverside and Lakeland 
plants both fly the Army-Navy “E” 


Today the Army-Navy “‘E’”’ flag flies over our factory at River- 
’ side, California, to match the one already waving at Lakeland, 
Florida. We are proud of the outstanding production achieve- 
ments that have won the Army-Navy “E” awards, and proud 
of the loyal and efficient men and women workers who made 
them possible. These FMC folks are doing a vital war job, and 


doing it well. To all of them, we say “‘Congratulations!” 


FooD MACHINERY GORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Bean High-pressure Sprayers; FMC Fog Fire Fighters; A-B Con- 
tinuous Pressure Cookers and Coolers; Canning and Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Packing Machinery for the fresh food industries; Continuous Milk Steri- 
lizing Lines for evaporated milk; Peerless Pumps; Niagara Insecticides, etc. 
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WHAT WE 
WILL DO 
FOR YOU 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(a) pas a definite program 
ased upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, in- 
come, or both; 


(b) analyze the portfolio already 
established; 


(c) tell you how to recast it so as 
to bring it into line with cur- 
rent business and investment 
prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 
advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
(e) tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(f) keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position; 
furnish monthly comment on 
your program. 


provide full consultation 
privileges, i in person, by mail, 
or by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


(d) 


(g) 
(h) 


Mail us a list of your securities at once and 

let us explain how our Personalized Super- 

visory Service will point the way to better 
investment results. 


Please indicate the original cost of each item, 
e year bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


I Please explain (without obligation to me) | 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. J 


My Objective: 

Income [] Capital Enhancement (J 

(or) Both 

Feb. 23 
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job in turning out non-durables for 
civilians. 

Wholesale inventories of durable 
goods (furniture, hardware, lumber, 
automotive and electrical supplies, 
etc.) have, of course, continued to de- 
cline. The recent upward trend in 
the wholesale division is attributable 
to consumers’ goods, notably food 
and drug products. At the end of 
November, the total was back at the 
level of late 1942, which was above 
the 1939-40 average, although natu- 
rally less than the peak attained in 
the spring of 1942, 


MALADJUSTMENTS? 


In view of the probability that pub- 
lic purchasing power will be main- 
tained at a high level at least through 
1944, the size of inventories held by 
distributors and the recent trends do 
not indicate any serious economic 
maladjustments developing in the 
near future. 

The great danger here lies in the 
accumulation of “ersatz” products 
and other goods for which there will 
be little or no demand when restric- 
tions on the use of more desirable 
materials are removed. Some difficul- 
ties have already been encountered in 
disposing of “Victory models” in fur- 
niture and baby carriages. However, 
merchandisers are generally aware of 
this danger, and are not likely to be 
caught with any large stocks of in- 
ferior goods on hand when the war 
ends. 

It is also noteworthy that the major 
part of the recent increase in manu- 
facturers’ inventories has been in 
non-durable goods lines. The major 
durable goods producers have shown 
little change in recent months. This 
is a healthy sign of caution with re- 
spect to inventory policies by war 
manufacturers. Nevertheless, as con- 
tract cancellations increase, the in- 
ventory problem in durable goods in- 
dustries will grow. 

A large part of the unused inven- 
tory will be taken over by the Gov- 
erninent in contract termination pro- 
ceedings, which may tend to mini- 
mize the financial problems of private 


industry. But this, in turn, lends fur- 
ther emphasis to the importance of 
the major question: What will be 
done with the huge government- 
owned stockpiles? 

Planning by the Baruch commit- 


tee, proposals in Congress for the cre- 


ation of a board to direct the disposal 
of surplus materials, and other 
measures which are under considera- 
tion, give grounds for hope that ade- 
quate machinery will be established 
before the problem becomes acute. 
“Strategic” materials may be “steril- 
ized” after the war, i.e., held in re- 
serve by government agencies against 
possible future emergencies. Large 
amounts of various commodities will 
probably be exported to help in the 
restoration of devastated areas. Plans 
which may be formulated along these 
lines will doubtless prove desirable 
for certain types of goods, but they 
are only a partial solution to the 
problems of excessive inventories. 

From a long range viewpoint, the 
objective should be not only to avoid 
the waste and shock to the markets 
resulting from “dumping” by the 
Government, but to provide for the 
gradual and orderly distribution of 
the major part of current and postwar 
surpluses through normal commercial 
channels. 


CURB SHOWS PROFIT, 
FIRST SINCE 1937 


or the first time since 1937 the 

New York Curb Exchange re- 
ports an excess of income over ex- 
penses, net income for 1943 being 
$121,855, which contrasts with net 
loss of $105,002 in 1942. Operating 
profit before deductions for deprecia- 
tion, amortization, taxes and other 
items, was $260,736, against $25,254 
reported for 1942. 

In 1943 dues declined $23,685, ex- 
plained in part by completion of the 
plan adopted in 1942 to retire 51 of 
the 550 regular memberships and _ by 
freezing 15 of the 45 seats held by 
members in the armed forces. Listing 
fees increased $9,842 to $20,625. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year were $729,483, of which $708,- 
600 was in cash. In addition the Ex- 
change has an investment of $250,- 
000 in U. S. Treasury obligations. A 
$20,757 rise in accrued taxes to 
$25,357 brought current liabilities to 
$35,966. 
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UTILITY ISSUES 


Concluded from page 9 


the company to amortize an amount 
of $3.5 million, representing the ag- 
gregate par value of the company’s 
outstanding common stock. 

In the 1942 annual report of Amer- 
ican Power & Light, the discussion 
of the Northwestern Electric appeal 
contained the following comment: 
“While the reclassification of the 
operating companies’ plant accounts 
on the basis of so-called original cost 
may appear to be a question of ac- 
counting principles and practices only, 
its significance is much deeper than 
that. 

If the controversial questions aris- 
in gfrom the reclassifications studies 
are eventually determined in ac- 
cordance with the present views of 
regulatory commissions, and _ the 
standards of value other than original 
cost as defined in the accounting regu- 
lations are disregarded, some of the 
companies will be required to make 
adjustments in their accounts of far- 


reaching importance to security hold-— 


ers.” Such companies, however, are 
mainly those which have substantial 
“write-ups” on their books—inflation- 
ary factors which would be difficult 
to defend in any event. 


DEPRECIATION 


The report of the committee on de- 
preciation of the National Association 
of Railway and Utility commissioners 
is probably less important. Deprecia- 
tioh is recognized as a cost of doing 
business, and depreciation charges 
are recognized in rate making pro- 
ceedings. Thus, if charges are in- 
creased through general adoption of 
the “straight-line” method, the ten- 
dency would be to increase rates, 
rather than the contrary. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that 
the proposed policy would be retro- 
active which—in numerous cases— 
would mean that the existing depre- 
ciation reserves are inadequate, and 
that the deficiency would have to be 
charged off against surplus or capital 
accounts. In the industry it is esti- 
mated that retroactive application of 
the straight-line method would result 
in an increase in depreciation reserves 
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from an average of about 15 per cent 
of property values to approximately 
27 per cent. 

None of these developments repre- 
sents anything startlingly new. Origi- 
nal cost studies have been going on 
under the direction of FPC and State 
commission orders for several years. 
Many companies have already made 
large write-offs and others are pre- 
paring to do-so. Everything depends 
upon the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. Even from the strictest 
accounting viewpoint, numerous com- 
panies have no “water” in their book 
valuations. In other instances, the 
write-offs which will be made will not 
necessarily result in any important 
rate reductions. The fact that a com- 
mission requires that original cost 
figures be prepared usually does not 
mean that cost to the first person de- 
voting the property to public use will 
be the only factor considered in de- 
termining rates. 

The FPC will press for rate reduc- 
tions as usual, but even under broad 
Supreme Court interpretations of 
“interstate commerce,” this Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over electric util- 
ities is limited. Most operating utili- 
ties are local concerns, subject only 
to the jurisdiction of State commis- 
sions. Thus, the attitude taken by the 
State authority is of most importance. 

Interpretations of the Hope Natu- 
ral Gas decision vary greatly. In 
Massachusetts, the position of utilities 
will not be affected, because the pru- 
dent investment principle has been in 
force for many years. Nor will there 
be much change in Wisconsin, where 
reproduction costs have long been dis- 
regarded. 

Some State utility commissions 
will start a drive for lower rates, but 
a survey recently conducted by Dow- 
Jones indicates that approximately 
half do not feel that their policies or 
procedures will be materially affected 
by the decision. It should not be over- 
looked that utility rates are generally 
low, and that many companies have 
followed a policy of granting volun- 
tary reductions. 


WEIGHT: FOUR POUNDS 


he Federal budget for fiscal 1945 

weighs four pounds and is about 
the size of a Manhattan, New York, 
or Chicago telephone directory. 
There are 905 pages, mostly tables 
of fine-print figures. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


etThe Board of Directors of Ameri- 

can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 15, 1944 declared a quarterly 
dividend of 144 ($.125) per share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company, payable Ap-il 1, 1944 
to the holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business 
March 11, 1944. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 15, 1944, declared a quarterly 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 
share on the outstanding shares of 
the Class ‘“‘A’’ and Class ‘“‘B’’ Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- 
able April 1, 1944 to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business March 11, 1944. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 3, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


American Woolen 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


225 FOURTH AVE., NEw YORK3,N.Y. 


T a meeting of the Board ot 
Directors of the American 
Woolen Company held today, a 
dividend on the Preferred Stock 
of $2.00 a share on account of 
arrears was declared, payable 

. March 17, 1944 to stockholders: 
of record March 7, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust 
Co. of N. Y., dividend disbursin” 


agent. 
F. S. CONNETT 
Treasurer 
February 16, 1944. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The first quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1944. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 62 
On February 15, 1944, a dividend of 37 
cents per share was declared on the capita 
stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able March 15, 1944 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business February 25, 1944. 


H, E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
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Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Earnings & Price Range (BNU) 
Data revised to February 16, 1944 150 


Incorporated: 1899, New York; succeeded a [120 
business founded in 1891. Main office: Cana- 90 
joharie, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tues- 60 
day after March 20. Number of stock- 30 
holders (December 31, 1942): 4,169. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*“Common stock ($20 par)........ 437,524 shs 


*Majority owned by president and family. 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: A leading processor of selected food products, in- 
cluding coffee, canned goods and infant foods. One of the 
country’s three largest makers of chewing gum. Also manu- 
factures biscuits, candy mints and fruit drops. Chewing gum 
and confectionery are chief sales and profits producers. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $15.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent 
$7.5 million. Book value of common, $48.93 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Payments every year since 
1902; liberal extras. Annual rate in recent years, $4 plus extras. 

Outlook: Stability characterizes normal operations, with ef- 
fectiveness of advertising a more important factor than varia- 
tions in consumer purchasing power; war earnings have been 
well sustained despite material scarcities and pinched profit 
margins, by large volume of sales to Government. 

Comment: Stock is relatively inactive marketwise; chief 
appeal is as an income producer of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


r’s 
Dividends Price Range 
$6.00 112 —8 


2 
6.00 114%— 90% 
5.50 7 — 04 
5.75 128%—104% 
6.25 127 —102 
6.25 126 —108 
5.25 110%— 64 
5.00 114 — 93 


*Includes 94 cents postwar refund. 


Central Illinois Light Company 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 [Earnings & Price Range (CER)Pid 


Incorporated: 1913, Illinois. Office: 316 §125 o 
South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 100} —O-9.9352,—_-2) 


Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 75 

Number of preferred stockholders (Decem- 50 

ber $1, 1942): 2,396. 25 

Capitalization: Funded debt......18,554,300 || TARWED PER $24 
“Preferred stock 44%% cum 


($100 par) she 
tCommon stock (no par).........210,000 shs 1iZ 
1 


*Callable at $110 per share. fAll owned 
by The Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 


Business: Supplies electricity to Peoria, Pekin, De Kalb, 
Springfield, and 74 other communities in Illinois. Natural gas, 
steam and/or hot water service is supplied to Peoria and other 
communities. 

Management: Controlled by Commonwealth & Southern. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $3.5 million; ratio: 1.7-to-1; cash, $710,110; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $4.6 million. Book value of preferred stock, 
$173.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 1936. 

Outlook: Company has shown consistently good earning 
power which should continue despite prospects of some re- 
cession from peak level operations of industry in its territory. 
After postwar readjustments, a resumption of cyclical growth 
is indicated. 

Comment: Demonstrated earning power places the preferred 
shares among the more conservative public utility equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
$6.31 $3.58 $3.26 $5.76 $18.91 
See 6.44 4.64 65 5.22 19.95 4.50 107%— 96 
eee 5.63 8.25 2.96 5.21 17.05 4.50 111%— 99% 
SeePwaddsics 6.00 4.04 3.14 5.61 18.79 4.50 113%—103% 
on Pee 6.75 4.28 2.85 3.20 17.08 4.50 114%—106 
| eS 5.36 3.87 1.36 4.27 14.86 4.50 115%—108% 
a eee 3.91 2.09 2.17 4.02 12.19 4.50 110 — 90 
3.49 3.09 2.95 3.40 12.93 4.50 111 — 97% 


May and listed on New York Stock Exchange on December 29, 1936. 
#Includes 26 cents postwar refund. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


Earnings & Price Range (BFC) 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 20 
15 


incorporated: 1901, New York; business 10 
originally established 1878. Office: 490 5 


Fiscal year ends Nov. 30 


Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting: ce) me = $4 

First Tuesday in April. — $3 
y $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

Capital stock ($1 par)......... 324,786 shs Galalulale $1 


1936 "37 '38 "39 "40 ‘41 “42 1943 


Business: In immediate prewar years manufacture of heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning equipment accounted for 
55% of revenues, machine tools 20%, and centrifugal pumps 
15%. Since early 1942 production has been nearly 100% for war 
purposes and high priority orders. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, $3.4 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $1.3 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $15.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on present stock 1941; 
previous payments not reported. 

Outlook: Demand for machine tools may slacken as war 
progresses, but other war products should continue in heavy 
demand for the duration. Postwar prospects are helped by 
company’s emphasis on air-conditioning, heating and ventila- 
ting, for which a backlog has accrued. 

Comment: Position of capital stock has improved, but it 
must still be regarded as a speculation. 


*EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Nov. 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
+Earned per share. .. $1.92 $2.21 $1.37 $1.34 $2.82 $3.52 #$3.21 §$2.72 
Calendar vears: 


Dividends paid ........ “Bass 0.60 2.00 2.00 
Price Range: 

° 1942 on N. Y. S. E. tAdjusted to present capitalization; based on reports 

to SEC through 1940 fiscal year and report to N. Y. S. E. for 1941 fiscal year. 


tNot available. §9 months to August 31, vs. $3.17 in corresponding 1942 period. 
gIincludes 26 cents postar refund, 


goearnings & Price Range (ET) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 


Incorporated: 1922, Ohio, to take over the 30 
Electric Auto-Lite Div. of Willys Corp. 20 
Office at Champlain & Chestnut Sts., Toledo, 10 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 0 
March. Number of stockholders (March 20, 
1942): 14,140. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.... $6,800,000 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,197,193 shs 


1936 "39 "40 '42 1943 


Business: Normally the most important independent manu- 
facturer of lighting, starting and ignition equipment for mo- 
tor vehicles; also makes storage batteries, automobile ac- 
cessories and aircraft and marine instruments. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 
30, 1943, $18 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and marketable 
securities $6.1 million. Book value of common, $23.21 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since 1923 
except 1934, 

Outlook: Output of regular and special products for war 
and essential civilian uses should fairly well sustain dura- 
tion earnings. Reconversion should entail no great difficul- 
ties, and company should prosper with postwar motor in- 
dustry. 

aemmnetitt Stock ranks above-average among automobile 
parts and accessories issues. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
1936........ $0.66 $1.21 $0.68 $0.96 $3.51 $2.60 47%—30% 
1937........ 1.02 0.97 0 0.72 2.60 45 14% 
1938.......- D0.03 D0.13 0.16 1.53 1.53 1.00 36%4—13% 
1939........ 1,35 1.01 0.85 1.51 4.72 3.00 40 22% 
1940.......- 1.36 9.93 1.01 1.71 5.01 3.00 41%—25 

1941........ 41.32 +2.01 $0.63 0.94 4.90 3.00 33%—17 % 
1942...... 70.94 70.83 70.73 0.91 $3.41 2.25 30% —20% 
1.03 1.07 1.03 eee 2.00 39%—30"s 


*Earnings based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. tRevised 
$Excludes 66 cents postwar refund — transferred to contingency reserve. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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1936 "37 "40 “41 ‘42 1943 37°38 
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Yea 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 To 
$0.98 $1.36 $1.80 $2.05 $6 
; Ss 1.28 1.49 1.74 1.75 6.26 
xe 1.20 1.34 1.45 1.79 5.78 
1.20 1.30 1.45 1.70 5.65 
3 ETS 1.39 1.95 1.56 1.71 6.61 
1.55 2.02 1.63 0.99 6.19 
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February 7, 1944. 
My dear Mr. Guenther: 

On your page of the February 9 
issue of the FrnancraL Wor tp, I 
note your comment concerning the 
interest rate of 6% charged by life 
insurance companies on money bor- 
rowed by policyholders. You state 
that you fail to understand “why the 
companies persist in a policy that can 
only cultivate the public’s ill will.” 

The policy contracts up to January 
1, 1939 gave the policyholder the right 
to borrow on his policy with an in- 
terest rate fixed at 6%. On policies 
issued subsequent to that date, the 
rate is fixed at 5%. Policyholders 
may be divided into two classes ; bor- 
rowers and non-borrowers. The in- 
terest received from policy loans goes 
into the earnings account and is a 
factor in determining the dividends 
payable to dil policyholders. It is a 
question if life insurance companies 
have a legal right to reduce the con- 
tract interest rate carried in policies 
when such reduction will result in 
lower dividends, and particularly, in 
higher costs to non-borrowing policy- 
holders. Some of us have reluctance 
to do this without a court determina- 
tion. 

Furthermore, a large number of 
policy loans run from $10 up to $200. 
The life insurance company has to 
have a department to handle these 
loans, with a clerical force sufficient 
to handle them promptly. Deducting 
the cost of handling these small loans 
from the earnings at 6% does not 
leave a very large margin of net re- 
turn. 

Very truly yours, 
Evsert S. BRIGHAM 
President, National Life Insur. Co. 


MEXICAN 
RAIL PLANS 


he Mexican Government is re- 

ported to be planning a long 
range railroad rehabilitation program. 
It is estimated that the entire cost 
will be in excess of $50 million. 
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CONNECTICUT 


* LONG ISLAND—NEW YORK 


DANBURY, Brookfield, Candlewood Lake— 
Houses, farms, acreage. 


NEVIUS AND LYONS 
DANBURY CONNECTICUT 


RIDGEFIELD—650 wooded acres with 55-acre 
mountain lake; attractive buy, price $125,000. 
ESTELLE BENJAMIN 
OLMSTEAD LANE RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


LONG ISLAND CITY—Owner selling solid 
brick, exceptionally well-kept, modern, semi- 
detached, 2-family house; 5 and 6 rooms 
(rented) ; 2-car heated garage; coal heat; con- 
venient subways; Price $11,000. 


OWNER 
50-82 42nd ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
PHONE: ST 4-4561 


NEW YORK 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA RANCH 


Four important major activities in South Florida 
for which this particular location could be suc- 
cessfully used make this tract of eighty thousand 
acres of land one of the best available invest- 
ments on today’s market. Now used as an out- 
standing cattle ranch, this improved tract is 
advantageously located in tropical Southwest 
Florida where an agricultural project would mean 
midwinter fruits, vegetables and flowers when 
prices are highest. As a waterfront development 
it should prove to be the ideal spot because of 
type of soil, elevation, excellent drainage, high- 
way frontage, many miles of waterfront on popu- 
lar fishing grounds, good hunting and climate. 
This tract is located in the area leased by major 
oil companies and is sought by these companies 
now for leasing at an attractive consideration. 
Owner retiring and prefers to sell outright. Will 
sell with or without cattle. Satisfactory terms 
arranged. Not on the open market but particulars 
may be had by contacting the 


JEFFCOTT INVESTMENT COMPANY 
847 FIRST ST. FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


BUS. PHONE 278 
RES. PHONE 279 


Complete line of real estate investments—busi- 
ness, waterfront estates, beach, developed island, 
choice small tracts, gladiolus farms, potato farms, 
fruit orchards, cattle land. 


$22,000 


PER ANNUM RETURN 


10 year mortgage. 12-story, 100% rented, mid- 
town, sprinklered loft building; unobstructed 
light ; $90,000 cash required. Principals only. 


WILLIAMS & COMPANY, Inc. 
1178 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHONE: CAledonia 5-6866 


385 acre country property, on N. Y. State High- 
way #23 between Morris and S. New Berlin, 
in Morris Township, Otsego County, N. Y. 30 
acre private lake—Main house 20 rooms, 2 en- 
closed and one open porch. Main barn’ 30x125, 
has 40 cow stalls, 3 cow pens, 1 calve pen and 
1 bull pen. Milk house: 13x22, two stories, 
several other buildings on property. Owner used 
farm for pure bred stock breeding and grade A 
milk production. The property is in the hills and 
could be turned into an Inn or Summer resort. 


OWNER: L. C. FISCHESSER 
MELBOURNE FLORIDA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW Spring Catalog of Chester County Farms 
and is Ready. . 

ERETT J. HOOPES 
DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE 


PALM BEACH—Bargain $8,800 Attractive cot- 
tage and garage. 


JACOBS 
MIRAFLORES DR. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


MARYLAND 


COLONIAL Manors and Waterfront Estates. 


H. M. SANDROCK 
SEVERNA PARK MARYLAND 


NEW JERSEY 


type, center hall, brick 

colonial, slate roof; 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, lava- 

tory, servants’ quarters; insulated; large lot; 

walking distance schools, station. Price $18,500. 
RICHLAND COMPANY 

MAPLE STREET SUMMIT, N. J. 


SUMMIT—True to 


Coal, 500 Acre tract; openings, tests 4-7 ft., 
high quality; drift, truck proposition. Located 
1 mile main highway, 12 miles railway, near new 
operations. Price $7,500. Come and inspect it, 


now. 
JULIE M. RITZIUS 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS TENNESSEE 


VIRGINIIA 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
HOUSING PROJECT 
FOR SALE 
IN 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Located in very desirable part of city. Excellent 
Transportation. Near Beaches and Leading In- 
dustries. Well Designed and Attractive F.H.A. 
Project 100% Rented—Seasoned. 


ANNUAL INCOME OVER $115,000 
WILL YIELD RETURN OF ABOUT 30% 
CASH REQUIRED, $85,000 
Address all inquiries to 


P. O. BOX NO. 1107 


TEXAS CITY TEXAS 
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Data revised to February 16, 1944 25 
Incorporated: 1922, Michigan; succeeding a - 
‘business founded in 1913. Office: 7924 10 ee 
Riopelle Street, Detroit, Michigan. Annual HO9-0-+- 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


Earnings & Price Range (GWD) 


ber of stockholders (January 12, : 1943): Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 


Preferred, 2,535; common, 7,465. EARNED PER SHARE = 
Capitalization: Long- notes... .$75,000 0 
Preferred stock 5% cum............. ren $1 


one 
Common stock ($1 par)... 41,000,000 shs 1936 ‘37 "38 ‘39 "40 ‘42 1943 
*$128,000 shares, $10 par redeemed in 1943. Includes 200,000 sold in 1943. 


Business: An important manufacturer of hoists and bodies, 
winches and cranes, road machinery, heating and air-con- 
ditioning equipment and motor boats. Additional revenue is 
obtained from a large variety of miscellaneous products. Sale 
of boat division was approved bu not consummated in 1941. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital October 
31, 1943, $4.3 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $6.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $7.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments regular while out- 
standing in 1941-43; varying common payments in 1936-37, 
1941 and 1943. Present regular rate 40 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Company should continue active in war produc- 
tion for the duration; normal operations follow cyclical 
trends in capital goods activity. 

Comment: Retained war earnings are improving stock’s 
position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal ——-Calendar Years—— 


Qu. ended: Jan.31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
$0.26 7D$0.21 70.62 0.25 19%— 4 
+$0.15 70.0 D0.05 7D0.05 None 4% 
70.14 7D0.01 $0.13 40.25 None 3% 
70 70.46 70.93 None 3% 
70.31 $0.29 70.22 $1.14 0.30 5%— 2% 
0.49 0.43 D0.11 §1.21 None 3%— 2% 
0.18 0.50 D0.51 0.69 0.45 6%— 


*Not available. Calendar years and quarters. tTen months to October 31, closing 
of new fiscal year. §Includes 6 cents postwar refund, but after 69 cents reserve for 
postwar adjustments, etc. {Month of October. 


Guantanamo Sugar Company 


Earnings & Price Range (GTS) 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 10 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office: 120 8 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 6 aparece 
: Second Wednesday in January. Number 4 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): Pre- 2 
ferred, 311; common, 2,100. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Common stock (no par)..-------- 405,000 shs gy 


1936 °37 ‘38 "39 "40 ‘41 “42 1943 


*Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: Owns sugar plantations and mills at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. Of its total holdings of 110,000 acres, 17,500 acres are 
under cultivation and over 60,000 acres are virgin forest. 
Three mills have an annual capacity of 600,000 bags. Sales are 
subject to governmental regulations in Cuba, and in the U. S., 
which normally takes two-thirds of company’s annual output. 

Management: Satisfactory but handicapped by restrictions. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1943, $1.4 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $486,- 
772. Book value of common stock, $4.45 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last preferred payment in 1929. 
Accumulations January 1, 1944, $120 a share. Nothing on com- 
mon since 1921. 

Outlook: Earnings for the Senaitieds will depend upon vol- 
ume of sugar and by-product shipments and the extent of 
further increases in operating costs. Recapitalization to clear 
large preferred arrears will eventually be effected, although 
a court ruling held 1943 plan invalid. 

Comment: Shares are in a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share..D$0.44 $0.23 D$0.63 $0.01 D$0.94 $0.38 $1.51 $0.28 


Price 
15% % % % 1% 1% 2% 


Earnings & Price Range (HDP) 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 


Incorporated: 1904, Ohio; succeeding a busi- 40 . 

ness established in 1888. Office: 407 Decatur | 30 PRICE RANGE 

Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 20 
Second Wednesday in ril. Number 10 
stockholders (December sit : 0 
923; common, 984. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv... .35,900 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)...... . -860,250 shs 


1936 "38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1943 
*$100 par; redeemable $105; convertible into 2 common through April 1, 1946. 


Business: Principal products are corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and packing materials, strawboard and _ linerboard, 
Also sells corrugated insulating materials for use in auto- 
mobiles, refrigeration, and building construction. Chief raw 
materials are purchased from outside sources. 

Management: Capable and of long standing. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.9 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2 mil- 
lion. Book value of common, $25.28. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance 1937, varying on common 1918-30; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: High war volume has largely offset narrower mar- 
gins and mounting taxes; manpower and material scarcities 
impede operations currently. Company is favored in peace by 
a strong trade position and relatively low operating costs. 

Comment: Preferred has semi-investment appeal; common 
is a better-than-average equity in the paper group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Rar ge 
$0.49 $0.79 $0.83 $4.70 384%—35 


0.90 1.09 0.45 3.53 00 37 —16% 
0.39 0.25 0.32 0.33 1.29 1.00 21%—15 
0.30 1.35 0.15 1.10 1.90 1.00 19 —14% 
0.4: 0.6 0. 0.69 2.2 1.00 18%—14% 
§0.29 $0.66 §1.41 0.23 $2.59 1.50 eo 
0.60 0.41 §0.43 0.85 142.29 1.50 15 —12% 
0.55 0.62 0.63 eee eee 1.50 21%—14% 


*All subsidiary earnings included, except only dividends from Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., tAfter surtax, quarterly earnings are before this tax. §Revised. 
tAfter postwar adjustment reserves, 55 cents in 1942, 83 cents in 1941. {Includes 
45 cents postwar refund. 


Laclede Gas Light Company 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 <barnings & Price Range (LG) 
Incorporated: 1857, Missouri. Office: Olive 40 


and Eleventh Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 30 once RANGE 

Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 20 

Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1941): 10 

Preferred, 521; common, 467. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$34,868,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. 


BOE) «++. 23,330 shs 
+ ommon stock ($100 par)......107,000 shs 


~*Not callable. Ogden Corp. owns 85%. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1936 '37 "40 "41 ‘42 1943 


Business: Owns and operates manufactured and natural gas 
systems serving the entire City of St. Louis, which has an 
estimated population of about 821,000. Also owns the entire 
capital stock of Phoenix Light, Heat & Power. 

Management: Controlled by The Ogden Corporation. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.6 million. Book 
value combined stocks, $115.77 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends from issuance 
in 1889 to 1933. Arrears as of December 31, 1942, $45.83 per 
share. Common dividends each year, 1898-1933. None since. 

Outlook: Stockholders have approved a plan of reorganiza- 
tion providing for sale of electric properties and elimination 
of preferred arrears. Future earnings as a gas company should 
provide reasonably stable returns on the new common stock. 

Comment: Until reorganization problems are settled and 
company is in operation on the new basis, the stocks will con- 
tinue in a highly speculative position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Price Range 
936.... det D$0.80 D$0.21 D$1.99 D$0.94 33%—20% 
0.20 2.12 D4.18 D0.01 27%— 6 
0.05 D1.03 D1.99 D3.28 18 —8 
D3.48 D3.44 D3.17 D2.43 13%— 7 
D1.94 D1.14 D0.03 0.93 9%— 4 
2.11 3.43 4.03 4.75 17%— 5% 
5.13 5.39 5.95 6.04 13 —8 
6.51 6.92 6.7 *s 16%— 9% 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 14 


Chalmers, Case, Deere and Interna- 
tional Harvester occupy a better-than- 
average position to reap the full 
advantage of this development. 

Rural retailers and the mail order 
houses which cater largely to the farm 
population, such as Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, stand to ben- 
efit from the present flow of cash into 
the farmers’ pockets. Today their 
sales volumes are limited by the 
amount of merchandise available, and 
numerous lines will continue to con- 
tract until the war has ended. 

From the standpoint of dollar vol- 
ume, the bulk of the farmers’ pur- 
chases from mail order houses is in 
hard goods and here large demands 
are accumulating for such items as 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, all 
sorts of electrical household appli- 
ances, building materials for the mod- 
ernization of farm houses, machinery 
of all types, tires, furniture and the 
innumerable gadgets and _ articles 
found in the bulky mail order cata- 
logues. 

The agricultural production pro- 
gram for 1944 also calls for increased 
use of fertilizers, and consequently 
that industry should continue to en- 
joy a good volume of sales at re- 
munerative prices. Experience has 
shown that fertilizer sales always ex- 
pand following a year of advancing 
farm income. 

And when the farmer is in the 
money, he offers an excellent prospect 
for the automobile salesman. But sat- 
isfaction of the desire for a new car 
will have to wait until the war is 
ended. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
TO RETIRE STOCK 


of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation have voted to re- 
deem the outstanding 25,000 shares 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock on April 1 at $120 a share and 
accrued dividend of $1.75 a share. 
Of the 75,000 shares issued orig- 
inally, 7,500 were redeemed April 1, 
1940; 17,500 shares on Jan. 1, 1941, 
and 25,000 shares on Oct. 1, 1941. 
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How Check 
the Quality 
Your Stocks 


FINANCIAL WORLD, America's 41-Year-Old Investment Weekly, supplies its 
subscribers each month, free of cost, with a remarkable stock ratings book that 
also includes much highly essential data unavailable to most investors. 


This stock manual (pocket size) indicates the investment quality of the 1,600 
stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb Exchange, by giving 
to each individual issue one of eight different ratings. 


THE VARIOUS STOCK RATINGS 


The stocks given a rating of A-++ and A are of the very highest investment char- 
acter; those rated B-++ and B have a substantial measure of investment merit 
and are suitable for the portfolios of investors who are reasonably alert in 
watching the earnings, etc., of their holdings. 


Stocks to which we give a C++ or C rating are generally characterized by good 
financial position, but cannot be counted upon for the same regularity of divi- 
dend payments as those in the first four groups, that is, A+-+, A, B-- and B. 


Stocks with a D-++ rating are quite speculative, while those we rate as D have 
a very dubious outlook and should not appeal to most investors. Read the 
fuller explanation, entitled “Key to Ratings" appearing on page 2 of "Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks"—the monthly book referred to above. 


HOW TO USE OUR MONTHLY 
RATINGS AND DATA BOOK 


Many investors use our monthly stock guide as soon as it is received, about the 
15th of each month, to ascertain whether we have lowered or raised the rating 
of any of the stocks that they hold. Even though you make no use of a FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD subscription other than to check up every month our rating of 
each of your stocks, you will surely feel well repaid for investing the small 
amount required to obtain our complete service for one year. 


An additional feature of our monthly "INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
STOCKS" that is of immeasurable value to every open-minded investor is the 
vast amount of statistical information it gives, in condensed and convenient 
form, on each of the 1,600 stocks covered by the manual. 


;-MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE MARCH 31-. 


FINANCIAL WORLD F. 23 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, 
including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities 
Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities...(Limited to New 
York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


Add 25 cents for ‘“‘Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks’’ or remit $1 for this Junior 
Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, 
$3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price 
alone, $1. Add 25 cents for ‘‘10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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Marshall Field & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 
Incorporated: 1901, Illinois. Office: 222 


40 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill. Annual 30 ae 
meeting: First Friday after first Tuesday in [99 wow» ene 
April. Number of stockholders (November 10 
1, 1943) : 12,142. A) EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: F debt..... $21,700,000 


*Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. og 2G 


_Farnings & Price Range (MF) 


+Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. 

second series ($100 par).... 54,492 shs 1936 "38 °39 ‘40 ‘41 "42 1943 
Common stock (no par)....... 1,943,763 shs 


*Callable at $110; convertible into 32,608 shares of common prior to January 1, 
1947. +Redeemable at $105; convertible into 3% common shares before 1952. 

Business: Owns and operates (a) department stores; (b) 
textile and floor coverings mills, products of which are dis- 
tributed in bulk; and (c) the Merchandise Mart and other 
real estate in Chicago. Chief store is Marshall Field (Chicago). 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $23.2 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $6.9 million. 
Book value of common, $19.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
issues since December, 1939. Varying common dividends 1930-31, 
1939 to date. 

Outlook: Mill activity should continue at high levels to 
meet both civilian and government demand, but manufactur- 
ing margins are narrowing. Continued expansion of retail trade 
is hampered by scarcities and replacement difficulties. Postwar 
prospects hinge largely on local economic conditions. 

Comment: Preferred issues are unlisted; common ranks as 
a speculative-investment. 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
D$0.44 D$0.28 D$0.23 $1.62 $0.67 None 25%—11% 
0.10 0.13 D0.26 D2.08 D2.11 None 30%— 7% 
See D0.04 D0.14 0.02 1.20 1 None 14%— 5% 
a D0.01 0.10 0.15 1 1.92 $0.30 17%— 9% 
_. Pe 0.32 0.26 0.32 1.57 2.47 1 16%— 8% 
| pear 0.33 0.30 0.45 0.87 1.95 1.30 17%—11 

0.32 0.46 0.37 0.58 1.68 1.00 12%— 8% 
__ 0.51 0.27 0.40 1.00 17 —9% 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company 


Pacific Western Oil Corporation 


Earnings & Price Range (PWO) 


Data revised to February 16, 1944 40 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 15 30 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual +4 

0 


meeting: Third Thursday in March. Num- 
ry - stockholders (December 31, 1940): 


EARNED PER GHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$1,126, 750 $1 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 1,000,000 


1996 "29 40 1943 

Business: Originally a California crude oil producer. De- 
clining output and crude reserves have forced increasing 
reliance on dividend income from investment holdings, which 
include 46.7% of the stock of Mission Corp., and 3.9% of the 
stock of Tide Water Associated Oil. Mission Corp. is primarily 
a holding concern owning 58.6% of Skelly Oil Co. and 20% 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Co. common stock. 

Management: Controlled by George F. Getty, Inc., hold- 
ing 75.56 per cent of the stock. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.3 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $1.4 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $17.22 a share. 

Dividend Record: One payment each year 1933 through 
1939. Resumed payments 1942. 

Outlook: Company occupies an unimpressive operating 
position, having relatively small crude oil reserves. Develop- 
ment costs are high. Income from investments is unlikely to 
show any early increase over 1943 level. 

Comment: Capital stock is among the more speculative 
oil equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 ear Dividends Price ° 

$0.32 $0.32 $0.27 0.71 23%4—11 
RES 0.27 0.73 0.23 0.16 *1.39 0.75 29%—11 
ree 0.20 0.84 0.03 0.15 1.22 0.50 15%—10 
_. Sa 0.15 0.32 0.06 0.28 0.81 0.40 11%— 7 
0.0 0.01 D0.16 DO0.12 D0.21 None 8%— 5 
eve D0.04 D0.11 D0.002 0. 0.44 None 9%— 4 
See 0.10 0.06 0.003 0.63 0.79 0.50 9 —5 
eee 0.04 0.02 0.07 3 0.40 17%— 9 


* After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Earnings & Price Range (NOR) 
Data revised to February 16, 1944 20 


15 
Incorporated: 1890, New York. Office: 17 10 0 f LH t 
5 


Eaton | Av., Norwich, = Y. Annual meeting: 
Wed in April. Number of 0 
stockholders (December 31 1942): 2,779 


Capitalization: : Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock ($2.50 par)........ 796,287 shs 


0 
1936 ‘37 "38 "39 ‘40 “42 1943 


Business: A leading manufacturer of pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties. Output includes some 125 products; bulk of sales is 
made under the Norwich tradename. More than half of total 
volume is accounted for by the “Unguentine,” “Pepto-Bismol,” 
“Amolin,” and “Norform” brands. Sales are mostly to retail 
outlets; other pharmaceutical producers are also served. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $2.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $333,644, marketable 
securities, $350,964. Book value of stock, $4.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments since 1907, except 
1923-24. Present regular rate 60 cents per annum. 

Outlook: War sales to Government are helping preserve 
earnings stability normally inherent in the business; post- 
war contraction in this temporary market will be largely 
offset by reduced taxes on income. 

Comment: Stock is among the sounder of the proprietary 
drug group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
of $1.16 $1.15 23 —16% 
7 1.01 1.00 22%—16% 
+ + 0.89 1.00 18%—16 
$0.21 $0.28 $0.21 $0.28 0.98 1.00 1832.—16 
0.24 0 0.27 0.23 0.95 1.00 16%—11 
$0.20 $0.23 $0.32 0.24 0.99 0.90 13%—- 7% 
§0.22 $0.20 $0.26 0.24 $0.92 0.70 10%— 7 
0.23 0.27 0.35 0.60 14%— 8% 


~ *Adiusted for 2-for-1 split in 1939. 
postwar refund. 


tNot available. $Revised. tIncludes 10 cents 


Common “$i 725,67 78 shs 


_ Data revised to February 16, 1944 
Incorporated: 1936, Pennsylvania, as suc- 


cessor through reorganization of Pressed {40 
Steel Car Company which was founded in {30 of 


Earnings & Price Range (PS) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1899. Capital structure was reorganized in 20 
1936. Office: Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, {10 
Pa. Annual meeting: First Monday in April. 0 


Capitalization: Funded debt......$3,755,300 
*First preferred stock 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


conv. ($50 par)...... 57,644 shs 1936 ‘37 "38 “39 “40 “41 “42 1943 


*Callable at $5.25 per share; convertible at any time into common stock on a share 
for share basis.  fCallable at $50 per share; convertible into. "three common shares 
for each share; dividends are cumulative only if and to extent earned. 


Business: The third largest freight car builder in the U. S. 
Also makes passenger cars. Since early 1942 has also produced 
tanks, armor plate and ship parts. Owns 40% of General 
American Aerocoach Co. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $5.6 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $13.9 million; market- 
able securities, $300,000. Book value of common, $7.81. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1941. Present 
common paid 25 cents 1937; resumed payments 1942. 

Outlook: Earnings should continue to benefit from armor 
plate, and other war material. Prospects for railway car 
business suggest favorable results in immediate postwar period. 
Thereafter business will reflect cyclical trends. 

Comment: Despite wartime earning power both stocks carry 
speculative risks. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ND, PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 3 Year Dividends Price Range 
1987 $0°37 D$0.14 11.05 $0.25 31%— 5 
D0.93 DO.98 None 14%— 4% 
D0.62 D0.49 D0.53 0.01 D1.63 None 6 
ee 0.72 0.87 0.46 0.30 2.35 None 14%— 6% 
ea 0.16 0.37 0.07 0.49 1 None 13%— 5% 
0.32 0.40 0.99 2.18 0.50 
0.74 0.85 0.57 1.00 6 


“Not available. tEarnings from July 30 to December 31. tAfter surtax; quarterly 


earnings are before this tax. 
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: 
| 
Qu. ended: 
30 
: 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company a riod 


Air Associates, Inc........ 20c 
Alabama Water Serv. $6 pf. ‘$1. 4 


Aluminum Industries ........ 
Amer. Fork & Hoe.......... “Bee 
Amer. Gas Blectrie......... 40c 
S1,18% 
Amer. ‘Corp. 25¢ 


Amer, Insurance (Newark).... oy 


Atlas Imp. Diesel Eng....-.-..25¢ .. 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg..........10¢ .. 


Bastian-Blessing .............40¢ 


Beau Brummell Ties.......... 20c .. 


Belding Corticelli .............$1 


Berghoff Brewing ...........-. . 


Bird 6 Son 5% pf..........$1.25 
Bloch Bros. Tob. ......... 0002306 
Bohn & Brass......75¢ 
Breeze Corps. 


Canadian Pacific Ry 50e 
e (J. 7% Di 1.75 
Cent. Illinois Lt. pf. ‘$ 12% 
Cent. Ohio Steel Products .25¢ 
Champion & Fibre. 25¢ 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. .-75e 
Clark Equipment . 
Do 5% pf. ..... $1.25 
Cockshutt Plow .25¢ 
Colonial Stores ......... -25¢c 
Col. Broadcasting A & B. -40c 


Community Pub. Service.. 
Cons. Bakeries (Canada). 


Cons. Laundries $7.50 pf.. 87% Q 
Continental Can Co. ..... -25¢ .. 
Continental Steel Corp. . 25c .. 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ... 
Dayton Pwr. os 
Diamend 50c Q 
Q 
Eastman Kodak Q 
Electric Lite 50c .. 
ee 
Elgin National Watch. 
El Paso Natural Gas....... ---60c Q 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...... 25¢ Q 
Fanny Farmer Candy........ 87%e Q 
— Lt. & Traction $6 
Mining & Smelt...... 50c .. 
(Peter) Brewing......... 25¢ Q 
Gen. Amer. Transportation...62%c .. 
General Baking 8% pf......... 2 Q 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....... 50c .. 
Gulf Power $6 pf............ 1.50 Q 
Gulf States $1.50 Q 
Hammermill "Paper 25¢ .. 
Hayes Industries deb twee .. 
Haseltine 50c .. 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
SEAR $1 
Hollander (A.) & Son......... 25¢ .. 
Humble Oil & Henning bic 37%ec .. 


Int’l Cigar Machinery ........ 30c .. 


& Laughlin Steel 5% 


Do 8% $1.25 .. 
Kansas Power $1.7 
Leslie Salt Co. ..............50¢ 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales........ $1.50... 
Merch. & Miners Transp.......50¢ 
Missouri Utilities ............ 25c¢ 


One: ::: Sep: 


Pe- Pay- 

Company riod able 
Mobile Gas. Service 6% pf. Q Mar. 


Monarch Machine Tool ........ yor 
Mohawk Carpet Mills Mar. 
Mueller Brass ............+..-40€ .. Mar. 30 


Nehi ADT. 
$5.26 ist pf.......0$ Q Apr. 
New England Tel. 1....$1.50 Q Mar. 31 
J. Power & Lt. $6 pf....$1. vad Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Newmont Mining ae ee ¥ 
r. ar 
Ogden Corp. ......... -. Mar.15 Mar. 8 
ario ee rey y pr. 
Do Q May 15 Apr. 15 
Penn Electric 4. 40% ‘pf. B..$1. 10 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
eiffer Brewing pr. ar 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co,.........35¢ Q Mar.10 Feb. 25 
Phelps Dodge .. Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
Phileo Corp, Mar. 18 Feb. 26 
Phoenix Insurance Co. .......50¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
entice-Ha ar. ‘eb. 
st pf. . c pr. ar. 
Do 5% 2nd pf. ...... ie Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Procter & Gamble oe. pf. 5 Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Public Service Corp, N. J.....25¢ .. Mar. Feb 
Rath Packing Co, . --25¢ Q Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
Reliance Steel .... --40e .. Feb. 21 Feb. 11 
pr. p -$1. pr. ar 
Do 6% cu. pf. 
St. Joseph Lead Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
Sherwin-Williams (Canada) «..15¢ -» May 1 Apr. 10 
Simonds Saw & Steel Mar. 15 Feb. 19 
Sontag Chain Stores ..... -- Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Southern Natural Gas -» Mar.13 Mar. 3 
0 2n ar. eb. 
pr. ar. 
60c E Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Sunray Oil 54% 68%c Q Apr. 1 Feb. 21 
Sylvania Elec. Products....... 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
25c .. Mar.31 Mar. 
Texas Gulf Producing ........10c .. Mar. 3 Feb. 19 
4i%c M Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
ar. eb. 
50c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
$2 .. Mar.10 Feb. 25 
$2 .. June 9 May 26 
Van Doran Iron Wks - Mar. 10 Feb. 21 
62%c Q Mar. 23 Mar. 13 
Western Auto Supply ........ 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Yillson ar. ‘eb. 
Do 4%% $1.18% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Wright Hargreaves Mines.. Ea - Apr. 1 Feb. 24 
Accumulate 
Amer. $1.75 .. Mar. 20 Feb. 29 
Hartman Pobacco $4 pr. Mar.15 Mar. 4 
Monarch Knitting $7 .. Mar. 9 Feb. 18 
Amer. Cities P. & L. a Bae Apr. 1 Mar. 11 


Spear & Co. 2d $5.50 pf. ‘$I: 37a -- Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Stock 
North American Co............+65 * Apr. 1 Mar. 3 


* Stockholders receive one share common of Pacific Gas 
& _ for each 100 shares of Nor. American common 
eld. 

E—FExtra. 


EARNINGS 


REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Columbia Broadcasting ........... 


Kroger Grocery & Baking......... 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 8.S.. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .......... 
Central Cold Storage.............. 
Consolidated Paper 
ress Northern Iron Ore.......... 
Hewe Sound ........... 
National Steel ....... 
New 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. ........... 


1944 943 
12 Months = January 31 
193 
52 Weeks t to 


om 


w 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1943 
ON COMMON: STOCK: 12 Months to, December 


Rustless Ipon & Steel ...... en 2.32 2.76 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills ‘ D0.53 D0.58 
Sutherland Paper ...... wae 2.86 2.57 
Transue & 2.63 2.49 
United Corp. eae D0.24 D0.25 
U. S. Gypsum . 3.75 4.27 
Western Auto Supply ............. 2.68 3.16 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... eg ap 

Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 
Fox (Peter) Brewing ............. oa va 
McKesson & Robbins ............. 

3 Months te December ai 

12 Months oy December 25 
Chicago Flexible Shaft ........... 6.4 6.34 
Continental Baking ............... vst 1.46 


a—On class A stock. b—On class B stock. D—Deficit. 


YOURS FOR THE al, 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by member firms o 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and _ lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


MARKET'S TECHNICAL POSITION 


Review of the technical action of the stock market 
during the past year, with a discussion of future 
trends, included in latest bulletin of a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm, 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 

A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


UNIQUE INFLATION HEDGES 


An informative study of forty leading investment 
companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
afforded by this type of security in providing a 
hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by a 
New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 


REORGANIZATION RAIL SECURITIES 
Comparison of aggregate market values of rail- 
roads with their earnings shows that securities of 
reorganization roads are relatively underpriced. 
Prepared by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 

Including their record of dividend payments over 
the past 30 years. This list includes the stocks 
of companies in existence for periods ranging up 
to 150 years—many with unbroken dividend record 
“ from 80 to 100 years. Offered by N. Y. S. E 
ouse. 


CHAIN STORE SURVEY 

A 48-page fact-filled booklet telling the wartime 
story of the typical American institution — the 
chain store. Past, present and future of 31 leading 
chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
A new erasure shield styled to “‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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INTERESTI 
Mar. 11 Feb. 23 Feb. 15 
Q Mar. 8 Feb. 29 Feb. 18 “as 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 Feb. 19 5 
Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 Mar. 3 
Mar.15 Mar. 4 Mar. 17 
Q Mar. 15 Feb. 16 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 & 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 ae 
c § Apr. 1 Mar. 1 sah 
Amer. Machine & Fadry........20c .. Mar.11 Feb. 28 = 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Mar. 17 Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 Feb. 24 as 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 ae 
‘eb. 
15 Mar. 3 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 = 
-- Mar. 3 Feb. 28 é 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
+» Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Mar. 31 Mar. 1 is 
Mar. 3 Mar. 2 - 
Apr. 1 Mar. 11 e 
Apr. 1 Mar, 20 ae 
Mar. 1 Feb. 16 ay 
Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
Apr. 1 Mar. 8 pp 
Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
) June 1 May 15 xe 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
-» Mar. 3 Feb. 18 oo 
.. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
ay pr. 
Mar. 15 Feb. 25 N.Y.S.E. 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 es 
Mar. 8 Feb. 238 a: 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
May 1 Apr. 15 es 
Apr. 1 Mar. 4 ee 
Apr. 1 Mar. 4 a 
Apr. 1 Mar. 16 ie 
Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
| Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Mar. 31 Mar. 15 re 
Mar. 1 Feb. 19 og 
Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 Feb. 21 a 
Mar. 20 Mar. 1 : 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Mar. 15 Feb. 15 ; 
Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Mar. 3 Feb. 19 wae 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 we 
Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Mar. 20 Mar. 4 : 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 a. 
Mar. 10 Feb. 25 ess 
Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 Feb. 21 ere 
Mar. 1 Feb. 21 Batic: 
Mar. 15 Mar. 4 : 
Apr. 1 Mar. 2 ae 
Mar. 11 Feb. 28 fe 
Apr. 1 Mar. 8 at 
Apr. 1 Mar. 3 Rees 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 eae 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 pS 
Mar. 15 Feb. 23 : 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 4 Feb. 19 a 
Mar. 15 Feb, 19 a 
Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
Feb. 15 Jan. 21 ie 
Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Mar, 31 Mar. 18 = ae 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 es 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 : 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 - 
Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Be 
2.71 2.51 
1943 1942 
12 Months to December 31 a 
1.53 3 
1 20.82 
3.52 x 
7.57 
4,82 
2:32 
2.36 
1.42 
0.77 
7.77 
3.78 
1.72 
5.33 
5.42 
0.94 
3.68 
1.90 
8.59 | ——— 
3.19 
= 


Federal Reserve Reports _ INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


1944 1943 j 1925-20- 190 
(000,000 omitted) 300 Adjusted for Seasona! V on 
Member Banks, 101 Cities Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Feb. 10 
Total Commercial Loans...... 6,393 6,396 6,131 280 
Total Brokers’ Loans......... 1,561 1,649 636 
Other Loans for Securities.... 1,132 961 350 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 38,902 $37,930 28,428 260 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,828 2,816 3,266 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 31,702 31,873 30,157 y. P . 
Total Time Deposits............ 6,311 6,292 5,385 240 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F.R. System).. 20,031 20,103 20,871 220 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 64.0% 62.9% 78.4% : 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 17,085 17,040 12,395 : 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 11,511 12,132 5,983 200 
Total Money in Circulation..... 20,586 20,534 15,798 4° 
Brokers Loans. GN. C.)..« 1,213 1,299 522 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 6.2 3.3 18.9 180 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars) : 160 } 
1944 1943 
Feb. 12 Feb. 5 Feb. 13 140 
Grains & Grain Products....... 55,270 55,815 52,018 
MonchanG@ige c.. 102,475 102,690 91,498 100 
80 
Price Indicators 60 
(At New York unless indicated 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943! Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
otherwise) 1944 
1944 1943 ; 
Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Feb. 16 
2 *$0.15 *$0.15 *$0.15 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.0935 *0.0935 *0.09 ‘ 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... *0.09% *0.09% *0.09% Trade Indicators : 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. ‘*1,31% *1,31% 0.97% 1944 1943 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ 0.2115 *0.2113 *0.2143 Week Ended 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb...... *0.12 *0.12 *0.12 Feb. 12 Feb. 5 Feb. 13 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 *1.11 {Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 4,533 4,524 3,940 
Flour, std. Spring pts., bbl.... %3.75 §Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 97.7 100.2 99.5 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- Total Car Loadings (Cars)...... 795,262 806,075 764,950 
| *25.84 *25.84 25.89 *+Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 4,399 4,400 3,871 
Lead, per Ib.....-..-++0++es0--- *0.065 *0.065 0.065 +Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 82,322 81,784 91,758 
Oats, NON. 2, white, per bushel. . 0.99 5g 0.82% 0.71% 7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 87,307 88,757 107,703 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.44% 1.45% 1.01% Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index : 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 34.00 131 commodities, (1928=100). 112.55 112.36 110.7 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy . 
GOR ss *20.00 *20.00 20.00 Feb. 5 Jan.29 Feb. 6 
Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0560 {Bank Clearings, New York City 6,463 5,649 5,174 
Barer, raw, per th. *0.0374 *0.0374 0.0374 {Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,693 4,774 4,078 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.86% *1.86 36 *1.745% 7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,127 2,138 1,980 
abamaiagant *Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of beginning of the 
*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. tRevised. following week. {000,000 omitted. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds. 
—CLOSING ————_CHARACTER OF TRADING—————_- 40 Bond Sales 
30 Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of No.Un- New New Average Value of 
1944 Industrials Ris Utilities Traded Advanc’s Decl., ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 194 
Feb. 10.. 135.55 37.41 22.66 48.37 860,080 853 430 177 246 23 2 99.60 $19,475,200 ..Feb. 10 
11.. 135.41 37.46 22.63 48.35 844,700 847 336 275 236 26 1 99.66 19,536,200 .. 11 
HOLIDAY 12 
14.. 135.39 37.55 22.65 48.38 548,280 824 319 266 239 20 3 99.74 16,369,700 .. 14 
15.. 136.19 38.26 22.72 48.80 1,026,340 891 499 197 195 33 4 99.83 25,456,800 .. 15 
16.. 136.04 37.92 22.74 48.66 871,750 876 304 358 214 27 1 99.92 19,724,000 .. 16 
The Most Active Stocks--Week Ended February 15, 1944 
Shares Closing —_, Net Shares’ - Closing Net 
STOCK: Traded Feb.8 Feb. 15 Change STOCK: Traded Feb.8 Feb. 15 Change 
Southern Pacific .......... 105,000 27% 2914 + 2% Amer. & Foreign Pr .2nd pf. 40,100 18% 20% + 1% 
Northern Pacific .......... - oe 144, 164 +2 Kansas City Southern Ry. . 36,300 8 9% + 1% 


Erie Railroad ctf. ........ 83,500 10% 11% + 1% Del., Lack. & Western RR.. 35,600 8% 83% + % 


Illinois Central Railroad ... 59,300 13 15% + 2% Engineers Public Service .. 35,600 11% 12 + &% 
N. Y. Central Railroad . 58,800 17 17% + % North American Co. ..... 35,500 16% 17% + % 
Atlantic Coast Line 50,300 31% 35% + Commonwealth & Southern. 33,800 % 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. .... 47,000 7. 8 +1 Gen. Amer. Investors ..... 30,800 10% 10% + % 
Southern Railway ......... 44,100 23% 26 + 2% General Motors ........... 27,300 53% 55 +1% 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ...... 41,600 8% 10 + 1% International Tel. & Tel. ... 25,800 13% 13% + % 
Continental Motors ........ 40,400 5% 6 + Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 22900 12% 12% + % 
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AND gets about twice as much elect 


for its money as it did 15 years ago! 


Sraristics are tricky things to toss around, Obviously, 
3/5 of a bathtub wouldn’t hold water very well! That 
figure means merely that some 3 out of 5 American 
homes have bathtubs. 

Obviously, also, the electric figure applies only to 
homes that have electric service (about 4 out of 5). 
But as a nation-wide average of all those homes, it is a 
fact — and perhaps surprising to many people. 

Most families own more electric appliances now than 
they did in 1929. As they used more electricity, they 
earned lower rates and the rates, too, were reduced. 

So — though your bill today may be as much as it 
was in 1929 — or even more — you’re probably getting 


148 ELECTRIC 


C. J. O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 


twice as much for what you pay. And remember that 
the price of electricity has stayed down while most 
other prices are going up. 

That makes it just about the biggest bargain in your 
wartime budget! 

For this you can credit the electric companies, 
manned and managed by practical business people, 
operating under public regulation. Their hard work 
has made electric service dependable and cheap. 


Hear “Report to the Nation," outstanding news program of the week, 
every Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
%& Names on request from this magazine. 


j 
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... And each picture flashing brightly, 
clearly, crisply across the screen of your 
DuMont Television « Radio Receiver 
_ will fill your home with a kind of ex- 
cited delight you probably have dreamed 
of many, many times. 

Someday soon, you will be in two 
places at the same instant. You will be 
in your living room and at the Presi- 
. you'll be in 
your easy chair and at the opera... 


dential Inauguration . . 


CTURE,AIS WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS 


you'll be with your pipe and slippers, 
and with the team of your Alma Mater 
as it charges down the field. 

This wonder awaits only peace for 
production . . . and you may be certain 
that when peace comes and you purchase 
your DuMont Television « Radio Re- 
ceiver, it will be made with all the skill, 
imagination and precision that has made 
the name DuMont the hall-mark of ulti- © 
mate quality in the whole electronic field. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC, 


ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND MAIN PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION BROADCASTING STUDIOS AND STATION W2XWV, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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